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eg PUGE OF OPPRESSION 
From the Lynn Pioneer 
\NNIVERSARY WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


c= 
* 


ek in the city of New-York, in company 
our dear triends the Hatchinson Family, nd 
Cirjtopher R We went there—all of 
,and with the express understand- 

was to be an open aic anti-slavery 

g inthe P The meetings of the respect- 
y parties, we cared very liule about, 
we degeuerated, inte mere sects, and are 
utas seliih aud corrupt as the 
ch . Porting their faith in principalities and 
on the dangerous influence of 
shed nunes and ‘great swelling words of 
nd organizing among themselves a dis- 
’ | despotic priesthood, they can no 
er be praised for their simplicity, but muse 
with moral and religious corporations 
whose motto is: * Our party, right or 
Looking on the anti-slavery organizations 
is ight, we were, of course, rejoiced at the idea 
free anti-slavery meeting, oul beneath 
broad blue sky; for we felt that sucha meeting 

t be held jude pe ndent on all priesteralt. 

j Hutelunsous had entered juto the idea of 
8 i gathering, Wih all the enthusiasm of their 
natures, and ready to defray nearly all its 
expenses; but circumstances, which we have no 
to detail, diseoncerted our plans, and the 
was notheld, “This was uniortunate, to 
least, for the weather was fine on the day 


binson, 


uk. 


t ! K 


wig a 


were 


ind we should have had a demonstration 
which would have made the welkin ring. The 
people would have been there; and though no word 
: meet 
j-slavery minstrels had merely poured forth 
matchless anti-slavery melodies; the 

better service for the 


tered except the words of song, though 


would have done a 


than bas been done at all the meetings in the 


fuberneele for the last ten years, There cut and 
dred Tabernacle meetings,where the ‘funeral buked 
of detunet county couventions are served 


as being 
ex- 
more 


without so much 
very well as niere 
but there is no 

rile—than toa 
There is a pris, 
‘lass of pérsous who seem to enjoy them, 
but people of solid sense and stam- 


r alter year, 


] over,’ may do 
or performances ; 
them—as a general 


' | life to 


a fashion; 

sl them about as much asthey would relish 
npi Take the last of 
nectings under notice, and what did it ammount 


tion of old almanacs. 


to, in view of our grent wational emergency ? Wit 

t profane to borrow a comparison of Mr. 
Garrison’s,—not ‘two chips.’ There were fine 
words there, fine as silk. But * fine words’—as 


the proverb yoes—— butter no parsnips.’ The speak- 
ers were Theodore Parker, Lucretia Mott, Wendell 
Phillips and Frederick Douglass. Powertul speak- 


ers, all; yet, with the exeeption of Douglass, who 


dit not have his 


sons, in the gallery, 


ah 


ei 


chanee til the audience were ul- 

t wearied out, their speeches seemed to pass 
by like the idle wind, Even Douglass was far 
from being bimself, partly because he was annoyed 
by the flight ofa large number of the wearied peo- 
pie, just ae he rose, 

lhe best thing connected with the meeting was 
A spontaneous, unexpected song from the Lutehin- 
This song; though received 
great enthusiasm by the audience, was any- 


Supers 


were, 


with 
ge bret wel ele 


onmoved by 


preter rr esty etre us 


f wbiel, the stirring strains, 


jor the time being, the very pietures of distress, 


H. C.—{ Henry Crapr.] 
From the Chronotype. 
THE HUTCHINSONS, 

The most thoroughly ecclesiastical of all or- 
izations at present existing, not excepting Pius’s 
en that ieterior one which his Holiness bas 

y driven from Rome, the chureh of St. lynatius 
Loyola, is called the ‘old organized’ Am, 
A. 5. Society. It has a sort of She kinah, two High 
Priests and « great High Priestess. Oue of the high 
altogether occupied in taking care 


is what 


sis is almost 
of the dead—censuring and excommunicating 
ghosts. Atthe last annual meeting of the Society 
iw New York, the ecelesimstical machinery was 
more apparent than we recollect ever to have seen 
it ore. 

lhe Hutchinsons, who are of the April shower 

June sunshine school, of which we spoke 

ve, thought proper to sing some of their Sweet 

Songs to Henry Clay, oa recent ocasion. _ Many 

vir friends, and we among the rest, thought it 

vusa pity for them to waste so much sweetness 

such carrion, but no body, except the Ecclesias- 

t Anti-Slavery Society, thought of treating it as 

postacy to be atoned for only by kneeling, pen- 

tial tears and affusion of holy water, Last 

k, in New York, took place the solemn cere- 

mony ef the reeoneiliation of the Hutchinsons, with 

the most singularly doubtful animus on the part of 
the harmonious penuenis, 

The circumstances of the case are these :—The 
Hitchinsons in their simplicity attended the Anti- 
Slavery meeting, as if nothing had happened Ata 
pause in the debate, they broke forth with one of 
their fine One of the High Priests imme- 

ely rose and said, the Society was glad to bear 

e song, if it was to be regarded as a sign of re- 

tance, but not otherwise. If he (the High Priest) 


songs, 


Was incorrect in so regarding it, he wished them 
e Hatchinsons) to signify it. And ifhe was cor- 


ct, he wished them to signify it. The sin:ple- 
hearted Hlutchinsons, whether they were so deep- 
lenient, or so profoundly unconscious of guilt 
t they had nothing to repent of, were mute, and 
signified nothing, But before the close of (he meet- 
ing, they sang another song, having really long ago 
earned aright to sing songs in all anti-slavery 
etings, and not having forfeited it by singing 
slavery to Henry Clay, Then rose again the 
lich Priest, and pronounced solemn absolution by 
g fur three cheers to the Hutchinsons, They 
repented, and were pardoned Whether any 
slavery apostate who returns and speaks twice 
in an anti-slavery meeting will be pardoned as ea- 
sly, we don’t know. 


THE TABLES TURNING. 
» Western Continent, a paper published in Bal- 
re, etrong in the slaveholding interest, gives as 
llowing cheering intelligence :— 


Within the past two years, the political tables 
been turned, and now instead of Northern 
‘ans trading on Southern capital, Southern 

cians, who indulge schemes of personn! aim- 
find themselves under the necessity of 
siping their actions, if pot their opinions, to suit 
views and interests of the free States. Thus 

itis, that small politicians, who, by the votes of a 

nifiding constituency at home, have been trans- 

Panted to the political hot-hed «f Washington 
\, where they imagine they have taken -root, 
| where they have grown at least to an imordin- 
estimate of their own importance, are found 

exerting all their efforts to preserve the harmony 

party. Party organization with them is ‘par- 

‘mount to all other considerations. By it they 

hope to attain federal honors and power, and they 

are utterly unserupulous in the sacrifices they are 
culled upon to make for its preservation. ; They 
are full of compromise and conciliation. They 

Can sit for mouths under the abuse and insults «f 

‘Solition inembers—they can witness the most 

‘dso.ent assumptions of power, and the most un- 


ee 


nS 


| warrantable aggressions upon the rights of the feame clies generally become lords, not of one, mere= 
; South, with perfeet complacency. . lis only we-\ ly, but fifty or one hundred acres, and live as indes 


cessary for them to say nothing, and what pasted} pendent owners of the soil they fill, as 


for truculent subservieney forthe sake of party in 


the Halls of Congress, is put off as ‘silent con-| 


P . tempt and dignified disgust at home. They have | ‘ . ' 
ur good fortune te spend most of the ‘nothing to say in vindication of the righte of the | Whose severe toil enriches and beautifies the lands 


is the Mar- 


| quis of Westminster or of Breadalbane, of the soil 


hich they do not till: It is very hard that those 


Seuth—they depreeate all agitation as only cal- 'of Albion and Erin, shoald never be able to owns 


‘ulated to exasperate the North. 


ind invites Abolition aggression in Congress, and 
itis the influence of such men at home that is} 
holding the people of the South in apathetic ig- 


horance of the danger which threatens them, tntil  Prodace the raw material, 
, ‘“ ; ; 
These men know!give up ‘their posessions, and those who work the 


it will be too late to awert it. 


| present 
{ 


foot of that land—not enough even to lay their bo- 
It is the conduct of such men that embolden*} gies in after death 


[ say this is a hard lot, onjast, 


;Unnatoral, and certainly will not always be. The 


idle, dissipated drones, that do nothing to 


or to fit it for use, nvust 


that the people of the South have nothing to hope |laud must own it. 


from either of the great national parties, and they | 
know, too, that it is only by a firm and decided 
assertion of her rights, against all parties, that she 
can command their respeet and maintain her in- 
stitutions ; amd vet, for the promotion of their own 
selfish aims, they are holding her im the toils of 
party until her enemies have achieved and secured 
their triumph, which jis to render her powerless 


ind contemptible, 
IE LIBERATOR, 





THe, 


OLD ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND LA- 
BORERS ON LAND CONTRASTED. 
Wacunusretr Ponp, (Mass.) April 17, 1848. 


lo James Havenrton, 
Dublin, Ireland. 





Dear James—I have often talked with you, over 
your dinner table, about the condition and eharacter 
f the cultivators of the soil in New England. 1 am 
1ow in the family of one of this class, and I would 
ike to give you a picture of the scene around me. 

The 
neaning from that which it has with you. 


word rakmer, here, has a very different 
A Yan- 
cee and an Evglishman talking about farmers, wonld 
each have little conception of what the other meant 
by it, without some explanation, A farmer, in Brit- 
ain and Ireland, means a man who hires land of the 
landlord, and is responsible to him for the rent, and 
who employs others to do the werk, while he over- 
sees the business. A farmer in New England is a 
man who owns the land on which he lives as a land- 
lord, and who labors on his own soil ; he 13 a laborer 
on the land. 


J. T. Evererr, in whose family Lam, is a laborer 


in the Yankee sense. He was brought up to labor on | 


land—to dig, to plough, to plant, to sow, to reap, and 
gither into barns, with his own hands. He owns 
130 acres of land, a partof which he ploughs and 
sows, partof which he has for pasture and meadow, 
ang part fur woodland ; for farmers here generally 
burn wood for fuel, which grows on their own Jand, 


always getting their wood hauled to the house from | 


the forest in winter, and cut or sawed and piled up 
for summer use. It is nore convenient to get wood 
on sledges on the snow in winter, and they have 


more time to attend to it then, for no ploughing or 


sowing can be performed here in that season. With 
you, they plough and plant and sow in winter as well 


Ae ih em enae C1 nnn, atin ‘ e an Btw we weg 


from 12 to 18 inches deep, and covered with snow 


most of the time, from the first of December to March; | 


with you, the earth seldom freezes to any considera- 
ble depth, and is never covered with snow over a 
day or two at a time, A few hours’ san or rain 
sweeps away your heaviest snows. 

J.T. Everett works his Jand with oxen, manures 


it well with barn manure, plants and sows Indian 


is done with you. 
obliged to stable from November to April, at least 


Everett's house and barn are several rods 


Mr. 


asunder, as is generally the case with our New Eng- 


and farmers. He puts his hay, and grain of all 


kinds, into lis barn, instead of stacking them out, as 


Cattle and sheep and horses he is 


cider even, and no tea or coffee, or any hot, nar- 


Not indeed with your tea, for thanks to your own 
‘ical being, your drink is water, cold water, and 


irevolution backwards—which 1 do not believe. 


jaleoholic drinks on ‘his farm—not cider or beer— 
{neither drinking it themselves, nor furnishing. it to 





|nor could men then be hired to work, unless the em- 
| ployer would furnish rum. 
lever called on a neighbor without drinking ram, or | 
| aleohol in sowne shape. 


MAY 26,1848. 


the house im all forms for twenty years. No beer, no 
cotic drinks, except for the hired man. Pure, solt, 
cold, delicious spring water for breakfast, dinner and 
supper. Our supper corresponds with your teod 
good sense, and fidelity to the laws of your pbys- 
nought besides, unless nine months have wrought a 

You. will. rejoice to know that not one in ten of 
all the farmers of New England ases any kind of 
their hired laborers, Twenty-five years ago, not 


one in a thousand carried on farming without it— 


No farmer nor mechanic 





It was indispensable to hos. | 





" nae Tse sega accel Ae Ie tg of popular rep 

| tacion, of a representation for slaves—for articles of 

|} merehandize, under the name of persons... - Its 
|. | reciprocal operation upon the government of the 

nation is, to establish an artificial majority in the 

|| slave representation over that of t 
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From the Pennsylvania Freeman, = * 
DARING OUTRAGE!—BURGLARY AND. 
KIDNAPPING ! 


The following letter tells its own etartling and 
most painful story, Every manly and generous 
heart must barn with, indignation at the villany it 
Ceseribes, and bleed with sympathy for the alaost 


heart-broken sufferers. 


Downinerown, 19th 4 ino., 1848. 

Mr Dear Frienv,—This morning, our family 
was aroused by the sereains of ‘a young colored 
girl, who had been living with us nearly a year 
past—but we were awakened only in time to. see 
her borne off by three white men, ruffians indeed, 
to a carriage at our door, and in an instant she 
was on ler way to te South. I[ feel so much ex-. 
cited by the attendant circumstances of this daring 
and atrocious deed, as scarcely 0 be able to give 
a coherent account of it; but J know that it is my 
duty to make it known, and I therefore ‘write this 
immiediately, » 

As soon as the house was opened in the morp- 


five months, ‘and the food he lays in for them is hay 


| pitality, and he was accounted a niggard and cov- ing, these men, who were lurking about, baving a 
Oats are here rais- 


» a 8 Sis: 8 my?) ‘ m 
‘etous man who refused it. How. ehanged! It is Carringe in waiting in the street, entered on t:eir 
| wonderful in our eyes, who lived in those drunken | horrid errand. They encountered no ene in their 
|days, and who yet live. Among the farmers and entrance, except a colored buy who was making 


: r . j the fire, and who Ddeing frightened at their ap- 
| mechanics ee ree of New England—the na- | proach ran and hid himself. Taking a lighted pa 
| tivcs—alcohol is in great disgrace and neglect. Sel- | dle from the kitchen, and carrying it up stairs, they 


and oats, rye, and wheat straw. 
ed fur horses, and never for human food, as is gen- 


| erally the case in Ireland and. Scotland, Oat meal 


| stirabout, as it is ealled in lreland, or porridge, as it is 
called in Seotland,(in both the sane as husty pudding, 
wade of Indian corn weal, with us,) is never known 
They cannot understand how 
| people can live on eat meal ; and an hired Inborer on 


land would not stay with hisemployerone week, if 


jany form. When will England and Scotland join ‘girl lay in a sound sleep. They lified her trom 
lus in thie work? ‘Irelaud hxs—to fong "as she stays’ her bed, and carried her down stairs. Ia the en- 
try of the second floor, they met one of my sisters, 
beg Pe BNL bee gee who, hearing an unusual nois:, had speung trom 
j tic, she very, very 0 EP. PES TEM LaF, FEELS 1 ge © |her bed. Her screams, and those of the poor girl, 
hind. The salt sea washes itall away. Theem | who was now thoroughly awakened to the dread- 
jigrants cannot resist the temptation of cheap rum | ful truth, aroused my father, who hurried undress- 
jand whiskey; and a large portion of the grog shops ed from his chaniber on the ground floor My fath- 
| ers efforts were powerless against the three; they 
" . | threw him off} and with frightful impr i - 
| from the Green Isle. Tell them to stay at home| ing the eirl 3 ae pi re Mag oat wn 
‘ ried the girl tothe carriage. Quickly us possible, 
jand starve to death, teetotallers, rather than come! my father started in pursuit, aud reached West 
laver here, and have plenty tw eat, and de drunkards, | Chester only to learn that the carriage had driven 
and in making others drank. througl the borough at full speed about a half an 
. lay iees i > ant ® 
You would be interested to sit down at the tables of, our before. They had two horses to their vebi- 
and | (lt, and there were three men besides those in the 
house. These particulars we gather from the col- 
jored boy, Ned, who, from his hiding place, was 
| It is almost universal to have meat for breaktast and j watching them in the road. 
_Cau any thing be done for the rescue of this 
| bam) wheat and Indian corn bread, butter and cheese ; girl from her kidnappers? We are surprised and 
| seuciaedit fir Uieahfaih. ind déppet, or tea, os you | ular med ; this deliberate invasion of our house isa 
|? thing unimagined, There must be some informer, 
jeall | know > 
' 


not that I ever saw | 
lcheese on a table in England or Ireland, at breakfast 


| 
jamong farmers here. 


jat home—but, whenever she comes over the Atlan: | 
j he were to give him stirabout, or oat meal in any } 
shape, for breakfast, It takes a good deal of the Ia- 
bor of sumer to lay up hay and food for cattle in 
winter. Our principal food for eattle, sheep and 
with you, and especially in the north 


This is sel- 


horses, is hay , ikept in New-York and Philadelphia, are kept by men 
}of England and Scotland, it is * turnip.’ 
dom raised here tor catile teed. 

| ‘The farm-house in which | am is one and an half 
story, with several rooms on the lower floor, and 

itis of wood, as nine 


dormitories on the second, 


teer-twentieths of the farm houses of New England jour farmers, and ‘see the abundance of rich 


are, aud pated while or red, but generally white. wholesome provisions with which they are covered. 
This is white, with many windows in it, for there 


jis no tax en windows here, asin England. There |dinner,—together with potatoes, apple sauce, (or| 
is a neal and well-carpeted parlor, a thing very com. 
mou here, but seldom seen in the house of a laborer 


on Jand in your kingdom. In tue parlor tea piano, 


the third meal. 


| who is ecqu:.inted with our house, and its arrange- 
| ments, or they would never have come so boldly 
Idid see it in Scotland. You would see va-| through. ‘Truly, there is no need. to’ preach about 
| rious kinds of sweet cake. But the meat you would | slay ery in the abstract; this individual case com- 
| east away. You live un vegetable, and only vegeta- | bines every wickedness by which human nature 
}can be degraded, 
Truly thy friend, 
MARY B, THOMAS. 


ANOTHER ATROCIOUS OUTRAGE. 


Vashington correspondence of the True Democrat, 


and on it sume one is playing at this moment— 
‘Ho! the car Emancipation jor tea, 
Rides majestic through the nation,’ &. 


- 
In the same room is a mirror, an essential article 


in the parlors of oar farmers. Under the mirror is 2’ | ble diet. I believe you are better and a more health- 


mahogany table, and on that table is lying, at this |fyl man for your rice, your fruit, your bread, your 
jbarley, your milk, your sugar, your potato, and 


Hold on to these till you die, des- 


h}imoment, Frederica Bremer’s works, a work by O. 





S. Fowler, applying the principles of Phrenolugy 
‘to Education—* The Principles of Nature; her Di- 





| your cold water. 
| pite the allurements of your social position, and the} 
vine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind—by A. | pleasant and loving cute and thrusts of your happy, 
J. Davis, the Clairvoyant'—a Phrenological Journal, Yesterday, soon after the House adjourned, three 


‘and dearly remembered domestic circle, ; r G ) 4 
or four fellows from Alexaudria seized a free negro 


and other periodicals; and works on Slavery, War, You would be struck with the contrast between the | 


3 git : ‘ ; ; - r the Capitol, who wasin the employ of Mr 
‘Capital Punishment, and Water Cure. ‘There is a alee rithe Is : B t nea ' pitot, is as - ploy F 
Pp : ’ | appearance of the land aud the ‘cone of your couu't¥ | Hall of the United States Hotel, and attempted to 
dining room with a carpet on it, and a kitchen, and jang this, at this moment. Itis the 17th of April, | drag him off by force. Mr. Hall happened to be 
two sleeping rooms on the same floor. There is @ | Nota green leaf is to be seen of this spring's growth, | passing by at the moment in a large crawd of Con- 
} 


The trees, both fruitand 


book-case in the dining 
. . . - tne puds beginning to 


room, and another in the | jp all the woods about me. 


gressiien, and rushed through the throng collected 
iwiesl, are periecuy oare, sim to pre- 


Mewuni fe Hegre, aie cauzne non or 
vent their carrying him away. He told them that 
all he demanded was justice; and requested that 
; they should take bim before a magistrate, but they 
has yet appeared ; searce any flowers; a litle cbild, | refused, and attempted to drag him away. Mr. 
ja few moments since, brought me adandelion flower) Bayly of Virginia, a member of the House, and 
lasa wonder. Every thing looks very desolate and formerly a Judge, urged the kidnappers to hold on 
dreary, but warm spring is come, and in three weeks | '° him and drag hin off. Mr, Hall beld his grasp, 
jand finally prevailed upon them to take him into 
acarriage and before a magistrate. He wished 
me to accompany him. 1 did so, and the case of 


* ‘y eee 8 ’ . -er ee 


} 


and Mr. iswell; the pastures and meadows look brown and | 


newspapers—the Liberator, the Non-Resistant, the 


ices 6 
useful books papers. Everett takes six 
| seared ; scarce any green grass of this year’s growth | 
Christian Citizen, the Christian Reformer, the Spy, 
and the Ploughman. These are taken, and paid for, 
and read. He is a reformer, and an intelligent man. 


So do 
He has been a mem- 


| Amid his labors, he gets time to read. his 


' ehildren and bis hired laborer. j will clothe the earth and woods im a verdant and 


‘ber of the Legislature from this town, (PRiNCETON,) | flowery garment. How different in Ireland and 


,dom any one thinks of offering it to his neighbors in went directly to the chamber in whieh the poor, 


‘orn, wheat, oats, and potatoes; keeps cows, sheep, | and our farmers are the best and wisest portion of 


pigs, fowls, and a horse for family use, to travel | our lawmakers. He has done with politics, because 


sbout, rather than for farm work. 
plough, sow and plant, abeut the first of April. 
8 now putting up his walls—almost the only fence | 


in New England—pruning his fruit trees—earting nual tax. 


He | his anti-war or anti-slavery principles. 


votes nor holds office. 


He begins to | he cannot participate in them without compromising 


He neither 
He pay about $15 (£3) an- 


A farm and hoase and stock worth about 


and spreading manure, and having the wood sawed | $4000 (£300) pays an average tax of the above- 


short, split fine, and piled up in the wood-house. | named amount. 


Chis is a busy and pleasant time of the year with 


faimers. 


vas one hired man to help him labor on his land, He | daughters 


He has no hired female laborers. 


He has two daoghters, grown up, 
His wife having 


Mr, Everett, aside from his own family,; recently gone to her home in the spirit land, his 


have the care of the family. 


vives him fourteen dollars per month, and finds him! them, this day, has done the weekly washing of 
bed, food, washing and mending, which makes his | the family, (it is Monday morning, 16 o'clock.) and 


wages at least twenty dollars per month, or 240 dol-\is now hanging out her clean white clothes to dry. 


lars per year. 


He isa young man, without a fam-| Should you come into this house at4 o'clock this af- 


ily, (few others bire out as laborers on land,) Lives | ternoon, you might see that same daughter, neatly 


n the family, eats at the table with his employer! dressed, sitting by her piano, playing and singing 


ind his children, and has his washing and mending | some songs, mafches or waltzes; or reading some 


lone with that of the rest of the members. 


He and political, or religious, or scientific newspaper or 


us employer work side by side, in the barn yard, in| journal, and, in dress, and manners, and intelligence, 
the field, and in the woods; and from their external | altogether fit society for any company, however re- 


ippearance and Jabor, you could not distinguish the fined and intelligent 
in the frock and | ago, you would have seen her in her working dress, 


‘mployer from the employed. 
common laborer's dreas they work together. 


Had you come in four hours 


The la- | over her wash tab, toiling for «he cieantliness and 


yorer, and the landiord and his children, sit in the! health and comfort of father, sisters, brother and 


same room, around the same hearth-stone and same | friends. 


The couking and housework, of all kinds, 


table, and altogether he is a part of the family, and are perforimed by the dayghters ; but they never go 


makes its welfare his own, and shares in their pros- | out to work on the land. 
This is a specimen of the wages New England 


perity or adversity. 


Women never do that in 


How mach of the labor on land is 


and the condition ot the hired iaborers on land in| done by women in Europe! 1 was quite horrified at 


‘New England generally. 


class in your kingdom! Take Britain and lreland— | benevolent, and just practice. 


How different from this | it when I first saw it; but I believe it is a wise, and 


There is no reason in 


what is the average price of labor on Jand per month /the world why they should be excluded from the 


jand year? Take all the kingdom, they would not | privilege and liealth of out-door labor, and every 


| average, one with another, over twelve shillings a | possible reason why they shoull not be. 


la this 


|week (three dollars) or thirty-one pounds four shil- i family, the bread is all baked at home. Not one in 


lings (or 156 dollars) per annum, and they find their | 


own beds, clothes, washing, mending, food and | bread.* 
| housing. The hired laborer here gets thirty-six | try, except 


a thousand of our farmers ever go to bakers for 
Indeed, there are few bakers in the coun- 


in large cities, and that few dake only 


| pounds, (or 168 dollars,) and has every thing found crackera or gingerbread. This morning we had an 


|for him, except clothing. 


With you, they never eat | 
at their employer's table with him and his children ; warm and with butter. 
jthey make no part of his household, and share no) 


Indian corn meal Johanycake, rich and good, eaten 
I wish you could have come 
in and tasted it, and you would never again have 


| part of his luxuries. They get their weekly wages of | doubted the rich, nourishing, healthful, and agreea- 


| twelve English shillings, or three dollars, aad with 


| that purchase supplies for themselves and families | 


|wherever they can get them. The farmer here and 
|his hired laborers are of the same social standing, 
each feeling under equal obligation to the other, and 
each having an equal claim upon and power over 
the other. The farmer, or landlord, is as mucha 
laborer as is his hired workman, and his fare the 
same. But with you, the farmer and laborers on 
land belong to different classes, and move in differ- 
ent social spheres. As | said, young men are gene- 
rally the hired laborers on land in this country ; and 
they work in that capacity but three or four years, 
till they can save enough money to buy some land 
and set up farming for themselves ; and at the age 
of twenty-five, they have a home of their own, and 
are settled with a wife. With you, the hired laborer 
on the land lives and dies in that capucity. He never 
thinks of getting money to own a house and a bit of 
land. Net one in ten thousand ever arrives to be a 
landlord... A man who owns one acre of land is 1 
andlor¢ as really as he who owns millions; but not 
one in thousands of the hired laborers ever comes to 
be the lord of one acre with you. With us, the 











ble properties of Indian corn, when made into a 
Johnny cake, or a loaf of bread—tor we had both for 
breakfast. Besides these, we had wheat bread, fried 
sausages, potatues, boiled yesterday, and cat into 
small bits and warmed, a dish very general among 
our farmers. There were the aged grandfather, the 
father, the five children, a sister of the departed 
wife, the hired man, and myself—ten of us, not one 


He 


thinks he must have the laxury, as it is falsely call- 


of whom took tea, except the hired laborer. 


ed, of a cup of tea for breakfast and stpper, and it is 
All the rest of us had 
our tumbler of cold water; even the aged grandfa- 
ther, over 80, had his cold water, and he drinks it 
with the rest of the family at every meal, and has 
Ail alcoho! has been banished from 


made fur him,and him alone. 


for some years. 





* And they wouldn't get it, if they did. The vile 
compound which our bakers form of meal bewitched, 
flour begrudged, alum, ammonia, and other drugs se- 
creted, and the whole set to ‘sponge’ with sweet 
or sour yeast, (it matters not wi b them which,) 
should not be dignified with the title bread _ This 
abominable admixture, instead of being the ‘ steff of 
life,’ is the bane of life.—[Print. Lib. 


j than ours in summer, 
and no extreme cold; our climate is in summer ex- 


| cold,—and what snow storms! 


| Britain and Ireland,in most places, where the land is 
cultivated. 

One of | 
| now am. Itis called Everettville—a group of in- 
jtelligent, happy neighburs, most all farmers, living 
jright under Wachusett mountain, 45 miles west of 


; you come from the East into Boston harbor. 
farm house in which I am, stands on the banks of 
| Wachusett pond. 
| write, upon the calm, clean pond, or lake—about 
| three miles in circumference. 
/rough hilis are all around, 
| stony land; you would wonder how people could 


/oue in ten, of all the farmers (laborers on land) in 
| New England, who does not take a weekly news- 


| 
jhere, which was designated by Christians in olden 


England! Whatarich verdure clothes your pas- 


tures and, meadows! Even in winter itis greener 


You have constant moisture, 


tremely hot and dry, and in’ winter, O, how bitter 
One never tires ad- 
miring the exceeding richness, verdure, and garden- 
like appearance of the pastures and meadows of 


There are six houses in this little place where | 


Boston, and one of the first points of land seen as 
The 


Llook out of my window, as 1 


Rude rocks and 
New England isa hard, 


live here yet you would see them living in great 


comfort, intelligence and happiness. ‘There is not 


psper, and most al) take two, one political, and one 
religious. 

In this little village isa good school-house, and 
many of the men and women are comeouters, a sig- 
nificant phrase in this country,and designating a class 
jtime. They have been obliged’to come cut of all 
jchurch and political organizations, in order to be just 
jand honest men and women, and to work for the re- 
dewption of man from the auction-stand and battle- 
| Geld. There is a chair factory hese and a tannery, 
jaud all over New England you will see all sorts of 
, trades carried on side by side with farming. 

1 have just had in my company, two aged brothers, 


the colored man was made known to me on the 
way there, He was formerly a slave, but has been 
a resident of the District sixteen years. His master 
died some years since, and he permitted him to 
labor to obtain money to purchase himself. He 
had paid some three or four hundred dollars, for 
which he had his receipt=. By a law of the Dis- 
trict, if a slave is brought in here and left with the 
conseut of his master for one year, he is entitled 
to his freedom. This colored man had been here 
over two years with his master’s consent, and 
Judge Cranch had issued an injunction upon the 
master, or bis Executor, forbidding his removal, as 
the law had made him free. Mr. Hall said he 
would not take advantage of this, but he, with Mr, 
Botts and other gentlemen who were attached to 
the negro, would make up the balance of what the 
negro had not paid. 

We arrived at the office, a gang of ruffians col- 
lected around the door, and the Justice informed 
us that he had no jurisdiction in the ease. Forth- 
with a rash was made for tle poor colored fellow, 
who stood trembling, weeping, «nd begging of 
the merciless wretches to let Lim remain. But 
no!—they bound their victim in spite of our re- 
monstances, hurried him into a hack, and started 
for Virginia. This FREE MAN will in all pro- 
lability be taken to the cotton fields of the South, 
to drag out a miserable existence, beneath the lash 
of the overseer; while the inhuman wretches, 
with Judge Bayly, Congressman from Virginia, 
who urged them to kidnap him, walk the streets 
of the city of Washington unwhipt of justice, 
and even threaten Northern citizens who dare to 
remonstrate against this damnable work. If it 
has come to this—if there is no virtue in law 
where slaveholders are concerned, ane the North 
must meekly yield up our dearest rights to these 
despots and slave thieves, the sooner we know it 
the better. We may then determine to fall back 
upon something effectual to save our ‘persons froin 
the violence of these Jawless desperadoes. 





iF The same correspondent, referring to Capt. 
Sayres and his associates, says— 


As an evidence of the manner in which justice 





|named Everett, both over eighty, and one little child 
| of five, grand-daughter to one of them. These | 
; brothers have been here sixty-five years, and look 
| back on nearly a century of changes and revolutions 


Extreme old age—and chiidhood—the representatives @ 
j 


lof human existence! I love to stand between the | 
j two, and turn from the one to the vther—and call’ 
jfurth the mysteries that are contained in both. 

1 bave given you a sketch of a New England far-| 
The sketch will hold good of| 
|alarge portion of that class among us. They are | 
| surrounded with abundance, and are as independent | 
as they can reasonably wish to be. One thing | for-| 
got to mention. 


imer and his family. 


Every farm-house has board and/ 
painted floors to the rooms. How few of the peas- 
antry of Ireland have that luxury! Earth, nothing | 
butmere earth, have they. Not one in twenty ofg 
all our farmers but has one or more spare beds kept 
on purpose for company. How few of the laborers 
on land in your kingdom have any such thing ! 

This is a glorious country ; but I cannot bear to 
speak of its advantages, fur it is cursed with slav- 
ery. 1 wish the laborers of Old England could enjoy 
the physical comforts of the same class in New Eng- 
land; but over more than half of this nation, the la- 
borers on land are counted as brute beasts, and are 
bought and sold as such. 








is administered here, } would state’ that the three 
prisoners who. were bound over to appear at court 
and answer to the charge of siding in. the escape 
of the negroes, are each required to give bail in 
the sum of $76,000! This is acountry where the 
Constitution requires that excessive bail shall not be 
demanded, One of the men, as I have already 
stated in a previous letter, was proved to be in- 
hocent on the examination. Still he was bound 


| over, and bail required tothe amountof $76,000. | 


He did think some of applying for n habeas corpus, 
for the purpose of having the amount reduced by 
Judge Cranch. Ue could give bail in the sum of 
$5000. But we were given to onderstand that if 
released, he would not leave thecity alive.’ The 
joil is constantly watehed by men who have noth- 
ing to do with it, out whoare determined that no 
one of the prisevers shall ever go acquitted. . The 
joilor has strict orders not to permit any one to 
lave any conversation with them, except ini his 
presence—nol even their counsel The prisonera 
are confined in cold cells, with brick floors,: and 
nothing to sleep op, excepta single blanket, As 
yet, they have not diselosed the naines of any» per- 
sons who were engaged in the enterprise: with 
them, and they assured me that they never would 
eo it. 

A part of the negroes are still’ in jail. Some of 
them have not yet been claimed by their masters, 
and others are kept there until a good sale can he 
made of them. The que-tion arises—By whac au- 
thority are they there? | Tie jail is the propert 





H. C. WRIGHT. 


the people of the United States, erected by their 





WHOLE NO. 907. 


oe for the purpose of receiving and keepin§ 
safe charged or convicted of crime@ commit” 
ted in the District. By what authority, then, is it 
used forthe keeping of the negroes? ve Mar- 
shal of this District is appointed by the President ; 
he is puid out of the public treasury, Is he thus 
appointed and paid to be employed in the capture 
and retin i runaway negroes? Do the peo- 
ple of the United States pay hit for this purpose ? 
And who pays for the keeping of these negroes ir: 
jail, their food, &e.? The Marshal of this District 
|has applied to Congress to pay him the sum of 
/ 85,361 44, for keeping ruvaway slaves prior to 
these, and probably he will soon presept another 
bill for keeping these. And what is worse, he has 
not only applied, but the Judiciary Committee bas 
sanctiored the application, and Mr, Taylor of Ohio, 
one of that committee, hus reported in favor of al- 
lowing the claim. 

‘These rahaways were not committed to jail by 
any order of court; there js now law reqniring the 
jailor to receive them; the Marshal volunteered 
the use of the jail for this purpose, and vow comes 
to’ Congress ‘and asks the people of the United 
| States to pay him for it, and Mr. Winthrop’s Com- 
| mitlee on the Judiciary report a bill to pay him for it! 
{One hundred and eighty-three colored persous 
| were thus committed. No one of them was 
charged with any violation of law. Some were 
confined as Fe ema do some for ‘safe-keeping,’ 
some as ‘ petitioners for freedom,’ all put in prison 
by the order of some private person, and kept until dis- 
eburged by the order of some private person, except 
ina very few instances, where having been kept 
for several months, and sometimes for more than a 
ryear, they were discharged by order of court. I 
notice that one poor fellow, put in jail by order of 
Moses Graham, remained there 1,240 days, or three 
years and months, and then was discharged by 
order of F. 5. Key; and for keeping this negro, 
the Marshal charges the United States $421 60, and 
the Judiciary Committee nave reported in favor of 
taking this money out of the pockets of the people, 
and paying it to him. Here wasa man_ put in jail 
by order ofa private individual, and kept there 
three years and five months, lying upon a cold 
brick floor. In what other land would it be tolera- 
ted? Had he committed any crime? Not any. 
He had attempted to escape from slavery to a land 
of liberty, and for this attempt, for three Jong years 
and a half, he was shut out from the light of day! 
And remember, this was done in the District .of 
Columbia, where the people of the United States 
represented in Congress have ‘exclusive juris- 
diction’; and now they are asked to pay more than 
four hundred dollars for this barbarity ; and a com- 
mittee, a majority of whom are Northern men, 
report in favor of the payment! And this is but 
one solitary case out of one hundred and eighty, in 
which the Marshal asks pay. 
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From the Cincinnati Herald. 
THE RECAPTURE. 


It is with great regret we publish from the Wash- 
ington Union, the official organ of our FREE 
government, a detailed account of the chase and 
capture ef the schooner Pearl, by private, unau- 
thorized violence, with fifty human beings on board, 
making an effort to assert their natural right to 
Liberty. 

The whole of these—men, women and children 


—were Free, not only by the Jaw of Nature hot 
wo UVUnSRUOn OF aoe 1ahe respectable or de- 


cent pretence to the contrary cannot be set up. 
There is nota particle of legal authority in the 
District of Columbia, by which one man can hold 
another asa slave. This outrage then, by which 
they are dragged from a vessel and thrust into pris- 
on, is of the most flagitious character. 

But supposing slavery to have a legal existence 
at the National Seat of Government—and that 
supposition is still more disgraceful to us as a 
nation, where is there any right of recaption ? 
Even according to the common iuterpretations of 
the clause of the Constitution with respect to fugi- 
tives from service, it applies only to those who 
have been held by the laws of one of the States, 
and has fled therefrom. But the District of Co- 
lumbia is not a State, 

And by what right are free white men taken 
from the deck of their own vessel, and dragged like 
criminals through the -street, and marched to a 
dungeon for performing a common actof humanity 
—for aiding a few helpless and trembling fugitives 
to the secure enjoymont of their God-given righis 
of freedom ? This jail isthe prison of the United 
States, built by the authority and funds. of Ohio, 
and into it are ignominiously thrust citizens of the 
United States, for doing that for which the people 
of France, and throughout Europe, have been re- 
ceiving the admiration of the world—even the hyp- 
ocritical congratulations of our government of ty- 
rant slaveholders, and miscreant apologists and 
sycophants, In the blaze of republican light, as- 
cending from the funeral pyres of thrones and des- 
potisms in the old world, what must be the black 
and disgraceful pre-eminence of the fallen angel of 
American Democracy, dragging back the recap- 
tured slave and his villified liberator into disgrace- 
ful imprisonment, and the perpetual despair of sla- 
very! 

is there an American that dares to sympathise 
with the principles of human liberty, that does not 
feel the damning disgrace of his country burning 
like a hot iron in his heart? hata bolt from the 
angry and indignant arm of the Almighty docs 
not strike us into annihilation, proves the long- 
suffering of his mercy. But His ear is not closed, 
that it will not hear, nor bis heart hard, that it does 
not pity. The pleading cry of His children, made 
slaves and brutes, will not go up forever and un- 
heard. The angels of His Justice are speeding 
their way, at this moment, from the foot of the 
Eternal Throne, and will not return, until, their 
mission of Righteousness be perfectly fulfilled, al- 
though civil convulsion and bloody disaster be in- 
volved in the retribution. 

Plagues a thousand fold worse than the plagues 
of Egypt, shall torture the Pharaohs of the land, 
until they set the people free. 





THE MARTYRS OF HUMANITY. 


Of these men, Sayres, the master of the Pearl, is 
a young man, but a bold one. English is a. boy, 
against whom buthing was found worthy of bonds, 
jon the examination, He was perhaps committed 
| for safety, or perhaps for State’s evidence. Drayton, 
| the real here of the affair, is a nolder man, and bus 
a wile and six children in Philadelphia. A-cor- 
respondent of the Boston Courier describes his 
| Visit to the prison, and we extract the following 
from his account of Drayton :— 


He seems made for a soldier in such a cause ; a 
bold, stern, determined man, reatly to do battle’unto 
the death in the cause of right. He has in® him 
imuth of the stuff of which martyrs: are made, and 
he will, 1 trust, bear unflinchingly to the’end, all 
the moral and bodily suffering wkieli he is doomed 
10 endure. He is in the fulness of manhcod,—a 
tall, stalwart fellow, whose strongly-marked fea- 
tures and steady eye denote character and courage, 
and whose open aud ingenuous countenance in- 

ires confidence and respect. He will have need, 
{ fear, of all his vigor of body, and all bie strength 
of mind, to bear ap against the cruel treatment 
which has already begun, and which may last until 
his frame, now so vigorous and erect, is bowed 
down with age, and his eye, now so clearand stern, 
is dimmed with the shadows of death. = 

He is aware of his position and his danger; in- 











of Ged; he was well aware of the risk he ran, ‘and 





counted the cost before he set out upon his enter- 
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could opr it. - 
a cruelty that is revolting. 
almasacall secret, as it iwecalled by the few European 
overnments which still preserve © ? 
euisivoriel treatment. He is considered guilty— 
he is virtually refused bail—he is eut off from com- 
munion or correspondence with his friends—he is 
out to the torture of solitude and sspense—he is 
treated, in short, worse thin would be a felon ora 
murderer, And all this cruelty—where, and for 
what? Why, in the Capital, and under the flag of 
that people, whose shibboleth is ‘liberty, whose | 
creed is the right of every man to the pursuit of | 
happiness; and for the crime of helping men to} 
pronounce that shibboleth, and live by that creed ! 

The excitement among the slaveholders is’ still 
intense.—their wrath is still hot, and they mean.to 
make Drayton drag outa life of misery, and be a 
living beacon to deter others from attempting to| 
knock off the shackles of their slaves. The pun-| 
ishment for slealing a slave, with a view of selling | 
him, is imprisonment for fromm seven to twenty 
years, at hard labor; for tuking him with a view 
OF SETTING HIM AT LIBERTY, it is payment of his 
market value, 4 fine of two hundred dollars, and im- 
prisonment in the jail, 

With a refinement of cruelty, they mean to try 
to conviet Drayton of the crime of stealing slaves 
for his own gain; and, lest he might live twenty 
years, and then go out a gray-headed man from his 
prison, they mean to bring an indictment for each 
slave he tried to carry off. 

Failing in an attempt to conviet him of the first 
offence, they mean to convict him of the second, 
and in the oe way or the other, to glut their ven- 
geance upon him. 
~ He is aware of his position and bis danger; but 
he quails not; and he said to me, in hearing of his 
turnkey, and in a firm but quiet tone,— I know I 
have broken the laws which men have en- 
acted for this particular spot of earth, but I have 
transgressed none of the laws which God made for 
all places and all times;’ to which I said, with all 
the earnestness I could give it,— Hold on to that 
thought, my friend, and it shall be to youan anchor 
both sure avd steadfast in the fiercest storm that 
can ever sweep over you,’ 











From the Vermont Chronicle. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES. 
New York, May, 10, 1848. 


Yesterday was, par excellence, the Anti-Slavery 
duy—the Tabernacle being occupied, in the morn- 
ing, by the American Anti-Slavery Sociely (the 
Garrison and Abby Kelley party,)iv the afternoon, 
by the Americanand Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
(comprising the moderate party of Abolitionists), 
and in the evening, by the American Colonization 
Society. "To the exercises of these three meetings, I 
listened with deep interest. The end of all was 
the same, the destruction of negro slavery—the 
means to the end, how different! On the extreme 
left stood the Garrison party, absorbed with the 
one idea of immediate emancipation, making this 
their work, their life, their religion—rushing on, 
and crushing down, all that hindered this one pur- 
pose, be it Church or State, creed or constitution. 
And there, between the two, stood the party of 
Joho P. Hale and the- National Era, as earnest 
for immediate emancipation asthe former, but 
seeking it ina constitutional and religious path— 
abiding by the Church and State, while coutending 
for Abolition. And finally came the friends of 
Colonization, seeking for emancipation by a power- 
ful aud gradual process, which should unite the 
North and South in its assistance, and regenerate 
Africa in its progress. Each meeting was fully 
attended and enthusiastic—the principles of each 
were boldly and clearly defined, the spirit of each 
was hopeful, the speakers of each were orators. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison presided over his crew, 
and opened the meeting by remarking that, with 
God’s help, such words would be uttered as would 
make every slave leap in his chains, and every 
tyrant tremble on his throne. ; 

Theodore Parker, the deposed Unitarian minister, 
of Boston, was the first speaker. He manifests in 
his oratory a thoroughand fini=hed education. His 
speech was thoroughly prepared, well laid out,— 
smoothly and easily delivered. There was nothing 
off-hand, impetuous, or overpowering in it, With 

no protruding angles, or bold juttings, like an 
architectural edifice its height and breadth were 
relieved by the harmony of its proportions, and the 
oneness OF IS BLYle. Ter ewugiTe rene rrwtt wae 
pressed, kis illustrations finished and beantiful— 
nothing being oppressive in the former, or impres- 
sive in the latter. It was like the flowing in of a 
gentle stream, continuons and easy—the music of 
whose waters charmed, but might put you to sleep. 
He was calm, serious, and religious in his spirit. 
There was nothing incendiary towards society, or 
insulting towards religion. He thought the cause 
had made progress, and that the Church were 
awakening to their duty. 

Mrs. Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, was next 
introduced. She was dressed inthe style of a 
Quakeress, a white shaw! being added to the stern 
garb, This was my first experience in female 
oratory 3 [trust it will be my last. As her puny 
voiee came feebly along, and the shrill of its utmost 
tension scarcely vibrated on the ear, I felt that 
Nature as well as the Bible had written in boldest 
characters the law of female decorum, and un- 
mistakeably assigned to woman her fitting: place. 
lt is trying enough to see a man, who has mistaken 
his calling; it is disgusting to see a woman who 
has mistuken her nature—we pity the one, we de- 
spise the other. But not to find fault with the ves- 
sel, if the wine is ouly good—f hoped that her 
thoughts would complete the deficiency in their 
utterance, and mental strength atone for lack of 
bodily. Butalas! in this‘ weaker vessel, the wine 
was weaker still. A hesitation of words broke 
the feeble thread of her feeble thoughts, and she 
tied it together in bungling knots of reiterated 
‘hema.’ The lauer part, however, was smoothly 
delivered, with rather an agreeable monotonous 
fluency. Her mind had evidently been impressed 
with the * progress of the age,’ not #0 much in the 
way of steam eugines and magnetic telegraphs, as 
in the fact that woman could speak, and ‘ priest- 
craft? was being eschewed. She reviewed the 
progress made within twenty years In the cause of | 
Peace, Temperance, Liberty, Woman s Rights, | 
Anti-Priesteraft, Abolition, and Amalgamation. In 
regard to. Liberty of Conscience, she stated a new 
fact, that creeds and the Bible were being discarded, 
and that each man was making his own heart the 
rule of right. Blessed progress ! That pulpits were 
not the high-box, exclusive, Puritanical things they 
once were, but even a woman now could lift up} 
her voice in public. More blessed progress! Aad | 
finally, that woman was no longer a slave to man, | 
nor matrensiaved by adim theology. Most blessed | 
progress! : 

Wendell Phillips, the Anti-Slavery orator, was 
next iniroduced, and a superb speaker he showed 
himself to be. His deep and emphatic tones, 
sounded in stirring contrast to the weak treble of 
Mrs. Lucretia, and his mavly form quite overshad- | 

owed her feminine frame. He commenced by} 
reading a resolution to this effeet, in a calm but} 
decided tone,— While we recognize with profound | 
gratitude the wonderful progress of the last twenty | 
years, yet cur constant efforts to impress the idea | 
that the Church will give up slavery, by her own; 
virtue, lead us to reiterate the conviction that there | 
is no Exodus for the American slave out of his} 
house of bondage, except over the ruins of the) 
American Church and the present American Union.’ 
The stillness was broken by cheers and hisses, 
Joud and long. Mr. Phillips stood calmly sean ae 
their subsidence. He then said, ‘1 will read the 
resolution again.’ He did so (cheers and hisses 
renewed, the latter predominate.) Mr. Phillips 
then proceeded to present the present aspect of 
affairs in distinction froin the past—in a line dead 
abead to the previous speaker. He said that the 
causa was ceinmenced with hope and confidence. 
The work seemed simple. He never dreamed of 
mighty obstacles—he had confidence in established 
institutions, in parties, in sects, in the Church, 
But he awoke, and lo! it was all adream. He 
sounded the metal, and it rung hollow. He knocked, 
and it answered, but ‘ nothing more.’ He thought 
slavery an execrescence, a separate existence, an 
addition ; but we find it runs its roots into the very 
granite, deep into the primary rock, and society 
must be rocked and upbeaved to its foundations, 
ere she will surrender this cherished plaut. He 








was more and more tleeply persuaded that the! the Hutchinson Family poured upon the audience, 
Union must be diasolved, Le must, would from the gallery, one of thei: soul-stirring songs, 
of the increasing strength of slavery. In 1787, it] which sent a thrill of delight through the assembly. 
stood a suppliant at the door of the Convention] “Here the meeting closed. F.D. 





friends as well as disarming foes, bearing the whole 
audience with him. 


responded 


water, just to ¢ 
the juguiar 
be severed. How is it now ? 
try: one foot it plants on Wisconsin, and 
other kicks Mr, Hoar out of Carolina. It 

Se en he Gat mes Se th 
t nion was made to uphold slavery. eg 

corrupted the me Court, sent out the 
Ministers, grasps Mexico, gugs Faneuil Hall, occu- 



















pies one half of the country, and how 

other half. He spoke of the ineffieacy | wus at Hag of the American 
of publie Northern men, ' peo ich strikes the chains from the limbs} 
slavery, ‘hound hand.and foo of our bre |; atl against that Christianity which 
He wove into bis argument rich stories: and happy | puis them on, . ras that infidelity, whieh, 
illustrations. His words were the strongest and tn the person of Cremicux, one of the members of 


heaviest that could be seleeted. His manner, with 
all his invective, sareasim, and denuneiation, aaah 
calm, deliberate, impressive. He is a 
orator, of surpassing power to ‘make the worse 
appear the better reason.’ He elosed with a hope- 
ful exhortation,— I do not believe Liberty will be 
always crushed in Ameriea—God «vid not scoop 
out the Mississippi for her grave, or pour out the 
Niagara for ber requiem, ‘The cause. will flourish 
upon Whose shrine is offered up all that is private 
in woman, all that is ambitious in man.’ Douglass, 
the slave, followed. He has a fine voice, good pro- 
nunciation, comfortable use of language, and is a 
saperior sneaker, 

The Wilmot Proviso embodies the spirit of the 
afternoon meeting. Stauton, Veinis of France, 
and Senator Hule, were the speakers. I confess to 
a disappointment in Hale, | had read his speech- 
es with admiration. His manner affected me nn- 
pleasantly, It locked the seriousness and earnest- 
ness befitting a true reformer. . it savored of the 
politician, and bordered on the clap-trap. His 
sentenees, however, were elaborate and forcible. 
In his closing appeal he suid, * While the angel of 
liberty is marshalling ber sonsall over the universe, 
while she calls on the faithful and the true tocome 
up to the help of the Lord against tie. mighty, we 
would appeal to old and young, rich and poor, one 
and all, but especially to the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace.’ He would call upon the church to purge 
herself of the leaven of oppression, to purify her 
garments of pollution, stained as they are with the 
blood of slavery, 

Thus did the morning meeting cast off the chureh, 
the afterne ot woo her, and the evening embrace her, 
to which latter I hasten on. 

Afier the reading of the report, the history of the 
Colonization Society was clearly presented at length 
by Rev. Mr. Pinney, former Governor of Liberia. 
He established the point that the Society. was orig- 
inated in a Christian and philanthropic. spirit to- 
wards the American slave, and a missionary spirit 
towards Africn. To Samuel J. Mills, the com- 
mencer of Foreign Missions, lie ascribed the honor 
of having conceived and executed the plan of this 
Society. The present state of the Republic was 
eminently prosperous. Laws were executed, re- 
ligion maintained, Dr. Bethune of Philadelphia, 
closed with an eloqueut and exciting speech. My 
liunits forbid a notice of it; you will find a brief and 
accurate sketch of it in the N. Y. Recorder. The 
spirit of the meeting was quiet and religious. 
There was the calmness of men who have a great 
work to do, are honest in its prosecution, and in- 
tend to go forward and do it, leaving to their works 
the task of speaking for them. The great advan- 
tage of the Society urged upon the meeting, was 
the regeneration of Africa. Whatever it has done 
for America, it has certainly effected great good for 
degraded Africa. It has demonstrated the capaci- 
ty of the blacks for self-government. It bas been 
effectual in stopping the slave trade, Among this 
variety of opinions may we find the truth, lay hold 
of it firmly, cling to it forever. 

In haste yours, 


H. PF. 





From Frederick Doug)ass’s North Star. 
THE ANNIVERSARY AT NEW YORK. 

We hasten to give our readers some account of} 
the recent anniversary of the AmericanAnti-Slavery | 
Society, premising, however, that we have lite! 
hope of imparting to them any adequate idea of the | 
thrilling grandeur of the occassion. 
seen, to be felt and appreciated. 











the Provisional Government of Fran ks to 
vas'the black and mulatto men, that ay eal 
genuive ulate them, and express Uieir sentiments upon the 
immediate emancipation of their brethren in) the 
French islands. T sympathize with that infidelity 
that speaks to them in language like this: friends ! 
brothers! men! ( Applause.) - In France, the negro 
is aman, while you who are throwing up your caps, 
waving your banners, and making beautiful speech- 
es in behalf of liberty, deny us our humanity, and 
traffic. in our flesh. 
vivitlly before this audience, the wrongs of my 
down-trodden countrymen. 
to look at this matter in any sentimental light, but 
to bring before you stern fects,and keep forever 
before the American people the damning and dis- 
graceful fact, that three millions of people are in 
chains to-day—that while we are here speaking in 
their behalf, saying noble words and doing noble 
deeds, they are under the yoke, smarting beneath 
the lash, sundered from each other, trafficked in, 
and brutally treated ; and that the American nation, 
to keep them in their present condition, stands 
ready with itg ten thousand bayonets, to plunge 
them into their hearts, if they atempt to strike for 
their freedom. 1 want every man north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, whenever they attend an Anti- 
Slavery meeting, to remember that it is the North. 
ern arm that does this—that you are not enly guil- 
ty of withholding your influence, but that you are 
the positive enemies of the slave, the positive hold- 
ers of the slave, and that in your right arm rests 
the physical power that keeps him under the yoke. 
(Applauuse.) I want you to feel that lam address- 
ing slaveholders ; speaking to men who have en- 
tered into a solemn league and covenant with the 
slaveholders of the country, that inp any emergency, 
that if'at any time the spirit of freedom finds a 
lodgment in the bosom of the American slave, and 
they shall be moved to throw up barricades against 
their tyrants, as the French did in the streets of 
Paris, that you, every man of you that swears to 
support the Constitution, is sworn to pour leaden 
death into their hearts. 
holders, and if I speak plainly, set it uot down to} that it will exceed, the highest expectations that 
impudence, but to opposition to Slavery, For God's) faye been raised in regard to it. Nothing can be 
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Sir, I would like to bring more 


I have no disposition 
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The annual 
Slavery Convention will be held in Boston, on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
May 30th, 3ist, and June Ist, to which all the 
friends of immediate and unconditional emane'pa- 
“tion are cordially invited. Not one of the long ee- 
‘ries of meetings held by this Convention has failed 
tobe 6f absorbing interest, or to give a powerful im- 
petus to the anti-slavery cause. No otheranniversa- 
sary meeting in the land is so attractive, or charac- 
terized by such earnestness of spirit and boldness of 
expression. Large as has been the attendance hith- 
erto, it is hoped it will this year greatly exceed all 
precedent. Let the friends of the slave, even far 
beyond the borders of New England, pour into the 
city like an invading army. Who thatcan come, 
will be absent? Let more than a French enthasi- 
asm inspire us to assemble our forces, combine and 
direct our strength, and give vigor to our opera- 
tions. Let this be a memorable gathering in the 
history of the republic. We can make it so—then 
WE WILL. 

(7 The meetings of the Convention will be held, 
during the day time, in the MELODEON— in the 
evening, in the OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY.— 
The morning session will commence at 10 o'clock. 
Punctual and constant attendance is urged upon all 
who shall come to the Convention. Every hour of 
the three days should be busily and profitably oceu- 
pied. O the work to be done! 

——— EEE 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Memoir of Wittiam Ecterny Cuannine, with Ex- 
tracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 

In three volumes. Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. 

P. Nichols. London: John Chapman. 

The publication of this Memoir has for some time 
been anxiously, if not impatiently, looked for by the 
numerous friends and admirers of the lamented 
Cuannine ; but satisfactory reasons for the delay 
which has taken place are given in the Preface. Of 
the work itself, it is difficult to speak in a hasty ed- 








Iam speaking to slave- 


sake, let a man spexk when he cannot do anything | 


else; when fetters are on his limbs, let him bave 
this small right of making his wrongs known; at | 
least, let it Le done in New York. 


Jam glad to 


itorial notice. I do not know that a better tribute 
can be paid,to it than to say, that it will meet, nay, 


]and sionets. He either lacked true moral discrim- 
ination, or stern integrity to principle. | believe he 


ral or 
meeting of the New England Anti-/4. 


. It Was 80 in his treatment of al] other popular sins 


was sincere man, and true to his own convictions 
uty.) [think as far as he saw the light, he was 
p walk in the light, however great the 
startling the consequences. He had in an 
eminent degree self-respect, which kept him from 
elfedegradation by wilfully doing that which he 
knew to be wrong. His Memoir impresses me with 
ja deep sense of his pority and uprightness. If he 
had given himeelf to any specific reform, without 
somite, 9@ @ lecturing agent, or in any other 
way that would have brought him in daily contact 
with the people of the land, | think his moral vision 
would have been purged, and his judgment of men 
and things rectified. [In such a conflict, he had no 
practical experience whatever; and without that ex- 
perience, he was not qualified to sit in jadgment on 
the language and measures of those who were val- 
iantly contending for the right against a host of evil. 
doers. He was studious, contemplative, closet- 
bounded: it was impossible, therefore, for him to be 
jn the stern battle of life, or to perceive in what quar- 
ter the assault was to be most vigorously made. Yet 
it is, equally interesting and cheering, in reading his 
Memoir, to perceive his growing interest in reform 
and reformers. His voice of rebuke toa guilty na- 
tion wis growing stronger, and his ‘all hail’ to 
the true-hearted more emphatic, continually. 
We must judge him by the position that he oceu- 
pied; we must compare him with others who moved 
in the same sphere of life; otherwise, we shall be 
liable to undervalue his merits: He was a clergy- 
man—an office which it is scarcely possible for any 
man to fill, without loss of independence or spiritual 
detriment. In his case, it seems to have been mere- 
ly technical, though he might have made it subser- 
vient to personal ambition and selfishness, as thou- 
sands of others have done. Thathe did not do so, 











ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN typ >= 
a COLONIES, Reog 
¢ following decree has ju 

e+ : 
the Provisional Government Pad 


*The Provisional Go 
slavery is an attempt apitaes an de tidering bat 
that by destroying the freedom of meri? ! ma, 
the nataral principles af right and dary PP, 
flagrant violation of the Re publican dc, i Wat ici 
ty, equality, and fraternity ; thar OF Ties 
_measures follow closely the pr Me . 
made of the Principle o abolition, ¢ om 
ders may arive in the colonies dun "Plotable de 
Article 1. Slavery shall bs enti 
all the colonies and PSsessions rely ao 
end of two months after the pro 
present decree in each of them, Fe 
gation of this Present decree in the site ine Pro 
all sales of non -libe 
interdicted, rated er 


PUblisheg by 


_ 


poral punishment, 


shall be absolutely 

2. The system of enga 
established at Senegal, is suppmeg eet tig 

= Governors or com ae : 
public are charged with a H 

x ' pplyin 

able for insuring emancipation * rina tui, 
ewe and its dependencies, the island Gu. 
mon, Guiana, Senegal, and the other md Of Res. 
tlements on the wesiern coast of Afric FEMCh aay, 
of Mayotte and its Cependencies, and At the Is} 

4. All slaves condemned to afflictive 


Missaries-general of the . 


an ig rad mea 
5. ‘The National Assembly eh 
: i 
ties to be granted to the Ae ig . 
6. The colonies, purified from slayer 
hort. in the Indies, shall be repre Vs and the 
ational Assembly. MeOled a th, 
7. The principle, that the soil of 
pates the slave who touches it, fhe sy emang. 
onies and possessions of the Republic 0 the ey). 
8. In future, every Frenchman, even - 
foreign country, is interdicted from possent™ 
chasing, or selling slaves, and froim me ure 
directly or indirectly, in any traffic = ‘et 
this nature. Every infraction of these sing of 
shall involve the loss of the 


quality of g Peet cn 





is something to hit credit. A pulpit Abdiel is sel- 
dom found in any land. He was, moreover, a doctor 
of divinity—by title, one of the class so correctly de- 
scribed by the intrepid reprover Isaiah, lvi. 10. But, 
though a D. D., he was nof a ‘dumb dog.’ 
ably po one cared for titles less than himself, 
Compare him, in moral intrepidi*y, in popular use- 
fulness, in reformatory labors, with the Rev. Dr. 
Codman, Rev. Dr. Woods, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, and 
a host of others, and what pigmies they are by his 
side! His pre-eminence was not intellectual—for 
he had not an extraordinary intellect—but moral, 
religious, humane, in the largest and best use of 
those terms. He was utterly divorced from bigotry 





more admirable than the manner in which the author 


{ and compiler of it—Wiustiam Hexyry Cuanning — 


has discharged his sacred trust. With true delicacy 


and sectarism. He believed in eternal progress, and 
| therefore never stood still, but went onward, if not 


| rapidly, without faltering. He changed his views 


see there is a disposition to let it be dene here—| of mind, and soundness of judgment, he has chosen | and positions from time to time, but only tu advance 
to allow him to tell what is in him, with regard to 
his own personal wrongs, at any rate. 

Sir, L have been frequently denounced becaure 
I have dared to speak against the American nation, 
against the Church—the Northern churches espe- 
cially, charging them with being the slaveholders 


of the country. 


I desire to say here, as elsewhere, 


that Lam not at all ambitious of the ill opinions of 
my countrymen, nor do I desire their hatred; but 
I must say, as IT have said, that 1 want no man’s 
friendship, no matier how high he may stand in “alts ; ‘ 
Church or State, | want no man’s sympathies or |. character of bis uncle, the good sense to discard all very as he did—unsatisfactory as it was to the abo- 


approbation, who is pot ready to strike the chains} fulsome panegyric, and the ability to complete one | jitionists, who yearned to have him take still higher 


from the limbs of my brethren. Ido not ask the! of the most interesting Memoirs in our language. | ground— was, in his position, an act of true heroism, 


to act rather as an editor than as an author—to make 
the work, as far as practicable, an_ autobiography, 
consisting of extracts from the private papers, ser- 
mons, and letters of the deceased, and only inter- 
weaving such remarks as seemed needed for the 
purpose of illustration. ‘1 claim,’ he says, ‘ only 





to have been a conscientious editor.” His readers 
| will accord to him something more—the spirit to 


| appreciate all that was bright and excellent in the 
! 


esteem and friendship of any minister or any man,| He says— 
no matter how high his standing, nor do T wish to} : 
shake any man’s bond, who stands indifferent to | 


that when 


; the wrongs of my brethren. 
Fred. Douglass bas 


Some have boasted | 
beep at their} 


houses, he has 'een treated kindly, but as soon as! 


that 


; he got into their pulpits, he began to abuse then— | 
us soon as the advantage is given him, he; 
takes it to stab those who befriend him. 
It must be ot iv 

| 1 wish to stab no man, but if you stand on 
yy | of the slaveholder, and cry out ‘the Union as it ix”) the dishonesty of making my honored relative the ex- | that he is dead, and the times have greatly changed, | 
[After mentioning the names of the distinguished |‘ the Coustitution as it is,’ ‘the Church as it is, ponent of my prejudices, without sinking into a tone | there is nothing to whieh that denomination (espe-| 


Friends, | 
the side 


‘It was my first design to present a finished por- 
trait of William Ellery Channing, regarded asa 
man, a minister of religion, a philosopher, a retorm- 
er, and a staitesman,—to point out his place among 
the leading persons of the age,—and, by exhibiting 
his relations to various parties, to sketch bis Life and 


|—never to retreat. ‘Theologically, he is to be re- 
| garded as a prodigy on the score of independent in- 
vestigation and free utterance. In this field, his la- 
bors cannot be over estimated. 

Again—he moved in a wealthy and an aristocratic 
circle, or rather was surrounded by those who are 
| the last to sympathise with outcast humanity, or to 
| believe that any good thing can come out of Naza- 
\feth. To write and speak on the subject of 6la- 


land of positive self-sacrifice ; and, for a time—ex- 
|} tending almost to the hour of his death—cost him 
| the friendship of many, whose good opinions noth- 
ing but a sense of duty could indace him to forfeit. 
|The Unitarian denomination, as such, was deep- 


| ly afflicted and mortified at his abolition tendencies; 


} 
j 
| gation of this decree. 
| sessors of slaves, by inheritan 


Prob. | : 
| which their possession 


zen. Nevertheless, 


Frenchme 
selves affected by ® who shall find ther. 


these provision " 
three years to conform, from the reaped — 
mu). 


Those who may become 
ce { 
shall, under the same peralty, pA ny Sl marrige, 
ate them within the same delay, from has 
yo 


, 1 shall have com . 

6. The Minister of the Marine and Coleus 

me maniest of War, are each, so far as he 
im, charged with the execut ” 

ost Z cution of the Present de. 


qibef apa in Council of Government, this 
There does not appear to have been g Voice raised 
in all France against this act of emancipation, 7 
| French people do not seem to understand the ba 
patibility of slavery with republicanism, A republi 
can slaveholder is to them as great a solecisn me 
sober drunkard. We, the most enlightened People on 
earth, must teach them that nothing mixes so well ref 
ligiously and politically, as Irberty and slavery, ff 
for the emancipated slaves in the Colonies, we dare 
say they are leaping for joy, even though they do 
not possess an ‘inalienable homestead.’ Poor deluc. 
ed creatures! not to know that + Wages slavery’ 
a far worse state than ‘ chattel slavery’! Bab! 


‘s 





POPULAR MOVEMENT AGAINST sLavepy 

The Cincinnati Gazette contains a call fora Peo. 
ple’s Convention, without distinction of party, to be 
held in Columbus, Ohio, on Wednesday, the 2st of 
June next,—to which are appended the names of 
more than THREE THOUSAND voreRs~ Whigs, Dem» 
ocrats, Liberty men, &c. Not less than thirty coun. 
ties are represented! * We hail this moral display,’ 
says the Cincinnati Herald, ‘ as a great event. Par 
ty idols are cast away. Old Shibboleths are trodden 
| under foot. The rank and file—the leaders of the 


} 





Times. Extensive preparations were made accord. | and, in spite of its almost idolatrous attachment to | three political divisions, fraternize—stand side by 


ingly. But experiment at length satistied me, that 
it was far more difficult than | had supposed, to shun 


| him, it could searcely be at peace with him. Now 


advocates of emancipation, who occupied the plat-, YOU tay expect that the heart that throbs beneath | ef non-committal yet more at variance with his char- | cially when charged with being still pro-slavery) 
this bosom will give utterance against you. [| 


form—‘ Isaac T. Hopper, the fri¢nd of the fugitive, | 
whose venerable appearance gave the idea thet he 
was the spiritual father of us all—Lucretia Mott, | 
whose earnest but tranquil countenance imparts faith 


and oT to all around her '—&c. &c. Donelase nora. 


ceeds. 


jam bound to speak, and, whenever there is an ‘ ; . , 
| opportunity to do so, I will speak against slavery, | ™ysel! to brief hints and descriptions, have stated for | of Dr. Channing, than to his efforts to extirpate sla- 


acter and with the truth. | have, therefore, pre- 
ferred silence to partiality or tameness, have limited 


} 


| more complacently points, in the illustrious career 
' 


I meant to have said a word about Colonization, |", S¥ch opinions only as there could be no risk -“ very in the land. 
as ] observed there was a very dark-looking individ- | 


ciar bené sFP% Eien 


ual here 


| Xs ofylalintinnl lero RRSE SHE 
‘ject. But as Ido not see him here now, there is | 


We wish every slaveholder in the land could ‘no vecessily to discuss this subject for his benefit. | 


have caught 6 glimpse of those fuees—could have When he was pointed out to me, 


looked at the men and the women who have opeu- 


ed their giant intellect to, and direeted their energies | of colonization ; but there 


agninst this system of slavery. 
even to John C. Calhoun. 
The meeting was called to order by the Presi- | 
dent, Willian Lloyd Garrison, who announced that. 
truths might be uttered during the meeting, that 
would cause the heart of the toil-wern bondman 
with an | 


to quiver with fear, This was said 


emphasis and solemnity that stripped the words of we had better go! 
all appearance of declamation, and gave them a) What right has be to tell us to go ? 
much right to stay bere as he has. 

don’t eare if you did throw up your eaps for him 
when he came to this city—I don’t eare if he did 
ive you ‘his heart on the outside of the City Hall, 
nd his hand on the inside ; 


place in the consideration of the audience, 

Rev. Theodore t|arker made a most profound 
and impressive speech. He spoke like one ac-} 
quainted with the centre, not less than the circle 
of things. 


test going on between moral purity and moral cor- 
ruption therein, backing up his theory by the sturt- 
ling developments of our age and nation! We 
will not, however, mar this speech by any attempt | 
at reporting either iis words or ideas. 

Mr, Parker spoke nearly an hour, rising, widening | 
and deepening in interest to the end, 


He penetrated the inner temple of our) a 
national heart, and exposed to view the fierce con-| to stny here as he bas! 


F on our account, 
The atten- | ter 


I thought it quite | 


remarkable, that so dark a man should be in favor | 


It would be a lesson | men even among the colored people. (Laughter.) 1 
| will just say, however, that we have bad some ad- 
vice given us lately, from very 


| 


are some simple-minded 


high authority. I) 


allude to Henry Clay, who, in his last speech be- | 


fore the 


Colonization Society, at Washington, ad-| 





my misrepresenting, and, in a word, have leit him to 
be his own interpreter.’ 
We have therefore before us, in these volumes, a 


life-like delineation of the inner and the outward 
life of Cuansina, as sketched by his own hand from 
early boyhvod to the close of his pilgrimage on earth. 
It is refreshing te contemplate it—it is so beautiful, 
so graphic, so full of sweet humility, so deeply in- 
bued with humanity. 

The following are the subjects of the various ehap- 
ters. 1. Parentage and Birth. Il. Boyhood. ILL. 


Much to my regret, ] had no personal acquaint- 


} mmm ann th thie enmesrkable men thoangh I lunged far 
at least a single interview. But the Liberator 


| was not to his taste, and my manner of conducting 


| the anti-slavery enterprise seemed to him harsh, re- 


| pulsive, and positively injurious. Ashe never ex- 


| pressed a wish to converse with me, I did not feel | 


| free to intrude myself upon his notice. For twelve 


| years, he saw me struggling against all that was evil 
jin the land—in a cause worthy of universal acclaim 


j with fidelity and an unfaltering spirit—but during 


the ot vised the free colored people of the United States; College Life. 1V. Residénce in Virginia. V. Stud- | aij that time, he never conveyed to me, directly or 
to leap up with joy, and that of his tyrant master) that they had better go to Africa. 7 : 


He says he does not wish to coerce us, but thinks | 


£ 


I want to say to our white friends, that we, colored 
1 the subject nuder careful considera- 
| tion, and have decided to stay! (Great laughter.) I 
want to say to any colonization friends here, that 
they may give their minds no further uneasiness 
for our minds are made up. (Laugh- 
-) Ithink this is about the best argument on 


folks, have hac 


tion to his words was perfect, and the appreciation | that subjert. 


of his speech was more discernible in the deep | 


stillness of the audience, than by loud demonstra- | fo)ks ; jt is this, 


tions of applause. 


of reform. To all who have any acquaintance with | 
this noble woman, we need not say asingle word 
of the excellence of her address. 
most calm, clear and hopeful addresses to which , ; 
we ever listened. We are confident that not a); 


} 


great strength in the voice of Mrs, Mott, a wonder-' the strange fanatic delusion, that they had some- 
tul clearness of utterance and a gentleness of man- | thing to do with making of Presidents of the Uni- 
ner, which so completely rivet attention that she | ted States: 
was able to be heard distinctly in all paris of the | pow of com 
There was one thing counected with her) jnes for a m 
| speech on the occasion, which isa glorious sign | do with deciding who the President shall be. They 
of progress, and that was, the complete absence of are allowed to vote 
all noisy excitement in the audience, indicating | privilege? It is to 


hall. 


It was one of the | stricken down 


Now there is one thing more about ns colored 
n that under all these most adverse 
ni i T | circumstances, we live and move and have our be- 

The next speaker was Lucretia Mott. The) ing and that too in pence, (laughter,) and are al- 
general buzz which runs round a w ide congregation, most persuaded that there isa providence in our 
after being held in breathless attention tor an hour, staying here. 
died away ns she gently advanced towards the would rot in its tyranny, 
front of the piniform, so that when she reached | negroes in this land—some to clank their chains in 
the point from which she intended to speak, all the 
was still and calm. Her subject was the progress prostrate 


o the whites. 
hat you are 


ies of the 


Ido not know but the United States 


ears of listening humanity, and from whose 
forms the lessons of liberty can be taught 

(Applause.) {It is through us now 
learning that your own rights are 
. At this time, it is the Abolitionist 
hat holds up the lamp that shows the political par- 
. > are . North their fetters and chains. 
word was lost, There is, in the absence of any while ago, and the Northern men were bound in 


that is about given up now. No one 
mou sense, or common reading, imag- 
oment that 


feeling on account of a woman's spenking. Every | whom the slaveholde 
one seemed to listen with the attention due toa, now accounted sane, 


great mind and a pure heart, without appearing to | slaveholder or assassin, or both, who shall hold the 
think for 2 moment of the sex of the speaker. Mrs. | destinies of the nation, 


Mott spoke nearly three quarters of un hour, 


cowardly waverers that lag behind. Stepping to 
the front of the platform, with an incomprehen- 
sible ease and grace, he proceeded to read a re- 
solution, re-affrming that the only Exodus of the 
American bondman is over the ruins of the Ameri- 
ean Church and Constitution. The reading of this 
resolution brought down a storm of hisses from all 
parts of the hall, which were protracted for several 
minutes. It was worth our whole journey from 
Rochester to New York to behold the face and 
attitude of Wendell, while that furious storm was 
ragi':g—calm und serene as a su 'smorn. Af- 
ter this storm was over, he read his resolution a 
second time, and proceeded to make one of his 
most powerful and eloquent speeches, charming 


Mr. Phillips, we were called upon, and b 


in a few remarks; at the close of which, 





is, because the people are convinced that they be- 

At the close of her speech, Wendell Phillips, | long—as they used to say to the colored boys of 
Esq., took the platform, and was hailed by the | the South—to the party. 
audience with a shout ot applause, such as seldom | ask me, ‘ Boy, who do you belong tv?’ and I used 
greets a reformer on an anti-slavery platform, , He to answer, ‘to Captain Thomas Auld, of St. 
is the same imajestic Wendell, who fora dozen | Michaels, a class-leader in the Methodist Episcopal 
years has stood in the vanguard of anti-slavery, church ;’ and now I would ask, ‘who do you be- 
speakers and principles, loved and a mired by all) long to?’ (Laughter.) I wilttell you. You belon 
who stand in the front ranksof Jiberty’s advancing | to the Dem cratic party, to the Whig party, an 
host, and feared as much as he is hated by the| these parties belong to she slaveholder, aud the 
slaveholder rules the country. 


but what is the anount of this | 


(Laughter and applause.) | 
We have as} 


(Laughter.) 1 


? T have as much right 
(With great humor.) And 


if there were not some 


A little 


New York has anything to 


vote for the slaveholder, or 
rs select. No men that are 
think of any other than of a 


(langhter)—and the reason 


They used sometimes to 








From Yucatan.—The brig Halcyon, Capt. Morton, 
23 days trom Laguna, arrived at this port, Saturday 
morning. The Halcyon sailed from Laguna on the 
27th of April, and confirms the intelligence of the 
treaty, and that the war between the Indians and 
whites was substantially at an end. 
generally, were satisfied. with the treaty made by 
their chiefs, and had ceased hostilities. 


From Port au Prince.—A late arrival says that 
this unfortunate country has again become the arena 
of a sanguinary strife. The black population have 
risen en masse against the inhabitants of color, and 
were committing awful ravages among them. It was 
said tha: the number of persons killed exceeded two 


undred. 


The Detroit Fire—The Free Press puts down the 
number of buildings destroyed at 300; the number 
of families rendered houseless at from 300 to 400; 
and the loss of property, at a low estimate, at from 


$200,000 to $300,000 


. 


The Indians, 


ies and Settlement. 
Spiritual Growth, 


VI. Early Ministry. VII. 
Vi. The Unitarian Controver- 


sy. 1X. Miadle age Ministry. X. European Jour. 
ney. X1..The Ministry and Literature. XII. Re- 
ligion and. Philosophy. XIII. Social Reforms. 


XIV. The Anti-Slavery Movement. XY. Politics. 
XVI. Friends. XVII. Home Life. 
My impressions of Dr. Channing were, that he 
was somewhat cold in temperament, timid. in spirit, 
and oracular in feeling. But these have been great- 
ly, if not entirely removed by a perusal of this Me- 
moir. I see him now ina new phase—in a better 
light. He certainly had no ardor of soul, but a mild 
and steady warmth of character appears to have been 
natural to him. I do not now think that he was tim- 
id, ina condemnatory sense; bet his circumspection 
was almost excessive, his veneration large—and dis- 
trust of himself, rather than a fear of others, led him 
to appear to shrink from an uncompromising applica 
tion of the principles he cherished. In the theolog- 
ical arena, he exhibited more courage than elsewhere ; 
yet, even there, he was far from being boldly aggres- 
sive, for controversy was not to his taste. In striv- 
ing to be catholic and magnanimous, he was led to 
apologise for those who deserved severe condemna- 
tion. He was ever reluctant to believe that men sin 
wilfully, and therefore preferred to attack sin in the 
abstract, than to deal with it personally. He was 
ready to condemn the fruit, but not the tree ; for, by 
a strange moral discrimination, he could separate the 
one from the other. Hence, his testimonies were 
not very effective. In the abstract, the vilest of men 
are willing to admit that their conduct is reprehensi- 
ble ; but, practically, they demand exemption from 
condemnation, Ina pioneering sense, Dr Channing 
was nota reformer ; sympathetically, and through a 
conscientious conviction, he was. If he had lived in 
the days of the prophets or the apostles, he would 
have deplored their excessive zeal, their denunciatory 
spirit, their indiscriminate condemnation, their rash 
procedure, their lack of charity and gentleness ; yet 
he would have had no hand in their persecution, but 
would have commended them as actuated by a sin- 
cere purpose, and as having a righteous object in 
view. He would have felt that the priests and rulers, 
who were subjected to their terrible rebukes, were 
dealt with far too roughly; and this would have 
moved him to say a word in their favor, in order to 
mitigate the severity of the punishment; yet he 
would have confessed, and wept over, the prevalent 
guilt in the land, and acknowledged that both priest 
und ruler were largely to blame for it. This, it seems 
lo me was aserious defect in his character, and 
greatly impaired bis moral usefulness. For example 
~he sew with great clearness, and deplored with 
‘auch sincerity, the horrors of slavery, and the in- 
justice of slaveholding; but he did not like to hear 
javeholders denounced, and regarded many of them 
s worthy of Christian recognition. He was for 
rawing out leviathan with a cord, or ensnaring him 
sa bird—furgetting that the monster regards iron 
s straw, and brass as rotten wood. No one ever 
eemed to be more deeply convinced of the iniquitous 
-nd desolating nature of war than himself; he was 
ervent in his pleas for peace; yet he held to the 
ight of fighting in what is falsely called self defence, 


century, and also in the cause of bleeding humanity 


in substance and scope, we heard but one opinion 


| indirectly, a word of cheer, or a whisper -of encour- 
|agement. Consequently, we never met for an inter- 
change of sentiments. Had we done so, though 
there is no probability that we should have seen eye 
to eye in all things, we night have been mutually 
benefitted. 1am sure that he misjudged my spirit, 
as well as misapprehended the philosophy of the an- 
ti-slavery reform; and | now think that I did not 
fully appreciate the difficulties of his situation or the 
peculiarities of his mind. His great mistake was— 
it amounted ‘almost to infatuation—in supposing 
thata national evil, like that of slavery, two centu- 
ries old, which had subdued to itself all the religious 
and political elements, and which held omnipotent 
sway over the land, could be overthrown without a 
mighty convulsion, or even much agitation, if wise- 
ly and carefully treated. He thought that it was the 
manner and the spirit of the abolitionists, and not the 
object they sought to accomplish, that so greatly ex- 
cited the country, especially the southern portion of 
it; and 80, to set them a good example, to show them 
bow easily they might propitiate the slaveholders 
while pleading for the emancipation of their slaves, 
he wrote hie work on slavery, the circulation of which 
was deemed incendiary at the South, and the publi- 
cation of which caused Gen. Waddy Thompson, o! 
South Carolina, to exclaim on the floor of Congress, 
that * Dr. Channing was playing second fiddle to 
Garrison and Thompson.’ This was an instractive 
experiment to the Doctor, and he did not fail to prof- 
it by it. 

This Memoir makes three handsomely printed 
volumes, and will find a ready sale on both sides of 
the Auantic. 





THE LATE ANNIVERSARY. 

In a preceding column, we have copied an article 
by a New York correspondent of the Verinont Chron- 
icle, in which the writer (a clergyman, beyond a 
doubt) gives an account of the anniversary meetings 
of the American A. 8. Society, the American and 
Foreign A. 8. Society, and the Colonization Society. 
He is a colonizationist, and therefore likes the type 
of abolitionism représented by the American and 
Foreign, much better than he does that of the old 
Society. He represents ‘the Garrison party’ as 
allowing nothing to stand in the way of the slave's 
deliverance—neither Chureh nor State. That party 
cannot ask or receive a higher eulogy! The Amer- 
ican and Foreign Society, he says, ‘comprises the 
moderate party of abolitionists ’—moderate ! milk- 
and-water! the trackling portion, * abiding by the 
(pro-slavery) Church and (freedom crushing) State !’ 
Just so. The‘ Wilmot Proviso embodied the spirit 
of its anniversary.’ What fidelity and courage ‘ 

His criticism upon the speech of that almost une- 
qualled woman, Lucretia Morr, is in the spirit of 
a priest—contemptuons and vulgar. Her ‘ puny 
voice,’ of which he speaks, though not powerfal, is 
one of the most clear and agreeable, to which tens of 
thousands have listened with great delight and edifi- 
cation during her public labors as a gifted minister 
in the Society of Friends for the last. quarter of a 


universally. As for ber speech at the Tabernacle, 








nd therefore failed to lay the axe at the root of the 


| side—and solemnly declare io each other, and the 
| country, that they will sustain no man, and vote for 
no party, unless both openly, unequivocally, hearti- 
| ly declare for rRex TeRnitory.’ Our gratification 
at this movement is found only in the evidence thit 
| it gives, that the anti slavery agitation is spreading 
among all classes at the North. As for the issue 
that is presented—free territory—it is weaker than 


er will bluw itaway. Never again, while remaining 
in the Union, will the free States present so unani- 
mous and formidable an opposition to the demands 
of that omnipotent Power, as they did in regard to 





the annexation of Texas; and in consenting to ml- 
} ify that direful act, they proclaimed their readiness 
| to sanction any fresh deed of villany that Slavery 
| might perpetrate. Every other movement, except 
that of a DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION, 


| will be laughed at by the South. 





ANTI-SABBATH CONVENTION. 


The proceedings of this Convention, in pamphlet 
form, will be ready for sale during the anniversery 
week. The opportunity will be a favorable one for 
the friends of Christian liberty, and the foes of big- 
otry and priesteraft, in the various sections of New 
England, to send for a liberal supply, and we hope 
they will not neglect to improve it. If a copy of 
this pamphlet could be put in every family in the 
country, we are confident thata most salolary ebange 
would be speedily wrought in public sentiment, 
a subject very imperfectly understood by the mass 
es, and which is productive of a vast amount of #- 
perstition. The Convention has been grossly mis 
represented and maliciously caricatu ed by the #01 
disant religious press. Those who were not prews, 
ard who desire to know what was actually sud td 
done on the occasion, will procure the pamphlet, 
and read and decide for themselves. The procet® 
ings were reported with great accuracy by the most 
skilful reporter in New England. Appended to 
them are the views of Tyndale, Lother, Melanethon, 
Calvin, Belsham, Paley, Barclay, and Archbishop 
Whately, on the Sabbath—identical with those which 
were avowed by the Convention, in regard to the 








holiness of time, and the saBBaTical observance 
of the first day of tue week. In contrast are eve 
the malignant attacks of the Puritan, Recorder, > 
ive Branch, Trumpet, Congregational Journal, 0 
York Observer, &c. &c., upon the Convention, & 
those who took a prominent part in 't- 

En passant—a reply to the essay of eo 
M’Clintock, on the Sabbath, which appeared i® t! 
Liberator a short time since, is on OUT Jast et 
from the pen of Henry Grew, of Philadelphia. ae 
both of these esteemed friends are agreed — 
opinion, shat no holiness attacles to 4Py gree 
day—and, therefore, that sabbatizing is not® o 
we see no need of a controversy in our ies 
very different question, that of the plenary pwr 
of the Scriptures. On the Sabbath on sete i 
arrive at a similar conclusion, but by 8 differen “s 
cess, and each frankly states his fi 
this suffice, Surely, neither‘ faith, hope, ce 
ty "—neither life nor immortality Dei’ 
sponsibility to God, nor our relation to si ll 
depends on the validity of @”Y parchme? "Thos? 
styled the Old or the New aaa of i 
every book in the world should be Cael ia al 
accuracy or error, the truth would still re 
nts original brightness. 


own views: 
charir 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. C. W.—Money received from J. 
paid over to A. F. 
F. Dovetass.—Letters fo 
&c., are at this office. We depend ¥ 
ence at the N. E. Convention. 
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an- 
7 Our friends and readers will oth 
nouncement from THE CHINA TEA 
NY in another colamn. The rstes at x 
and Coffee are now selling are low, 8° 4g 
prietors of this establishment.~ Of court’ 


to per 
it is now a favorable time for housekeepe”® 


pre- 
argue 





bout it—it was admirable. 


_ hase. 
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the spider's web; a single breath of the Slave Pow- 
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AFFAIRS IN IRELAND. 
BrookLaws, (near Dvs.ts,) 17th 4th Mo., 1848. 
My Deas GaRrison : 

ne { last addressed thee, strange events have 
saken place. The world, the European part of it, at 
a has been tarned ‘topsy turvy.” Kings have 
P cnein kingdoms turned about their ears; some 
ial themecives ap by growing suddenly liberal, 
J 4 thus enlisting abler shoalders to help them bear 
ar the barden 5 others have ‘cut and run’ in the 
aelorions manner; while one, at least, the 
vveateat amongst them,—Lovis Philippe,—had act- 
to beg his way out of his kingdom! What a 
scant lesson for kings and queens, if they would 


Sin 


: 


. se eke it! But they seem to be pecoliarly imapt +o 
,s for these little islands, they too have had, or 
op have, theit rockings. The two metropolitan 
at London and Dublin, have been garrisoned as 
ve. The Chartists of England and the Re- 

Y Ireland put the Government to their wits’ 
ey adopted the * good"? wld custom, whieh 
t hoped belonged to by-gone times, ia 
pee free islands, at least, of collecting a vast! 
pot of men-killimg apparatus te keep the people 


ealers 
go U 


' 
almos 


rder 
London behaved herself so quietly, her citizens 
ade such excellent special constables, ber fat al- 


the first wish of his heart, viz., to be the real owner 
of his acre of ground, even though he had to pay ® 


they sre to go on in the old way, the Government 
must increasingly feel itself in the position of ruling 
by the sword. 

As for English demands, the Charter is so ev- 
idently consistent with the commonest laws of jus- 
tice, the admitted evils of the present system are 
so glaring, that | do not see how those demands can 
long be refused. The present commercial depres- 
sion which so widely prevails, must increase the 
pressure against Government in the shape of more 
widely-spread popular discontent. 

How completely speculation is baffled in looking 
to the provable current events may take on the Con- 
tinent! What will be the relative positions of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and the wide-spread dominions of Ger- 
many, one or two years hence? Will despotism 
again triumph, or will liberty sway? Alas! the de- 
pendence on the sword forbids the hope, in. any 
event, of good fully triamphing. A military ¢espot- 
isin may be the form liberty may ere long assume. 
I greatly fear, too, that Austria haw not snapped her 
chain. But | must cease these rambling specula- 


tions. $ 
Affectionately thine, 


RICHARD ALLEN. 








en such capital belligerent chiefs, that her ban 
vas epeedily fens ved; bat, alas for us poor frish | 
crews, we are doomed to hear of rumors of alarms | 
every day—our city is, ae it were, a vast barrack —| 
soldiers every where; our Cotlege, our Bank, our | 
Royal Dublin (Literary and Scientific) Society, our| 
Linen Hall, our Post Office, &c. &c., all turned} 
or jess into barracks, teeming with soldiers, | 
guns and bayonets, &e &e. On the other) 


have a few mnquiet spirits, who are talking | 


hand, we 
: vlence night and day, urging the people to ara, | 
ring up the worst passions of the multitade, and | 

g true reformers into conservatiem, lest they | 
should be mixed up with such wild proceedings | 
The Government is going to of) 
or four of the physical force leaders, which | 


make martyes 


w in al probability make matters worse; mean- 


while, the people are famishing in thousands, the | 


work of death goes on in the south and west, and 


nothing is doing to free the land from the iniquitous | 
laws which keep it sterile and barren, and cause the 
» starve in myriads in the midst of what might 


Alas! Alas! 


will these things end? 


' nade to teem with plenty. when 


where 
ihave no déubt whatever that our rulers have 


acted vigorously, so far as physical force is concera~} 


they have brought home to the beart of every 
ther of a family, what cannon and shells and Con-| 
reve rockets could do—the horrors of what we have 


read of bes ged ecilies— 


‘The tumult of each sacked and barning village, 
The shout which every prayer tor mercy drowns, | 
The soldiers’ revel in the midst of slaughter, ! 


Phe wail of famine sm beleagured towns,’ 


sen up in the imaginations of many as things 
which might become unpleasant matters of expe- 


joe nearer hone 


[ have tried to clear my vision, in the midst of the 
opposing opinions which the conduct of our Govern. 
ment has elicited, and does appear to me, as a 
whole, that things have been brought to a rather se- 
rious pass, when it has been found necessary to put 

»capitals of the kingdom into a position sim- 
ilar to that of a sege. When the system of despots 


has been turned to as the best means of directing 


(coereing public opinion, certainly the hopeless- 
ness of succeeding by physical force has been 
most forcibly impressed oa every reflecting mind— 


{query—is not this an excellent lesson ?) but still one 
feels a writhing somewhat similar to what one fan- 


worm feels whea it is trodden on. " | 


cies the 
But if this discipline has the effect of fixing on the 
public mind generally, that it is moral furce, passive 

sistance alone, which would make governments 


powerless, the lesson will be welf conned. 


Toreturn to the Continent:—Il grow more and 
nore hopeful of Franee Out vt atl the helerage- 
neous compound, [ trust real sound repablicanism is 
springing up The accounts to-day tell more and 
more of order and quiet prevailing, that confidence 
is rapidly being restored ; the elections of officers of 
the Naional Guards have passed over much more | 
quiely than was anticipated, and if once the Nation- 
al Representatives were retaraed, things would wear 
Whata noble man Lamartine is! 


an air of stability 


| feel as if I eould hardly do him justice, There is no 
man hving whom I so much desire. to hear and see. 
How wonderfully has ke shown himself ready tor 

ry emergency! How admirably has he calmed 


own the risiag passions of the masses, who look to 


1 find 


coadjutors in Arago,Cremieux, Albert, and Gar- | 


1 as thew trend, aud their deliverer! 


ier Pages, while the more unquiet and theoretical 


rits, Ledra Rollin, Louis Blane and their section, 
wear, 1 trust, to be weakening in influence. 
Whether the French Republic succeeds or not, it 


n decide nothing definite on the question of repub- 
nism. The military spirit, so rampant among 
e people, prevents that calm searching after inter- 
maievils, which is absolutely necessary befure the | 
great principles of lioerty can be effectually carried 
owt. Lean hardly illustrate my meaning better than 
omting to your land. Amid the din of the war! 

of incependence, internal pacification was forgotten. 
‘must ever be so, where the reign of violence is su- 
reme—and the resalt with you, was the young re-| 
dhe clasped in its bosom a system as repugnant to 
rty, as complete a tyranny, as the human mind 
could recognize. And you must soffer more and 
ebloquy for your disgraceful position. You 
willl trust, soon stand alone in unenviable notoriety. 
"rance will speedily strike the fetters off her slaves, 
Most of the other 
tnental powers will speedily follow, and repub- 
‘can America will stand alone with those dark re-| 


More 


she has net already done so. 


gionsot the earth, Cuba and the Brazile, in foster. 
the most diabolical system that fallen man ever | 
fevised. Yes, my Iriend, IL must acknowledge it,! 
my Sood increasingly boils at the wrong your coun- 
\“y is doing to the cause of human liberty. You call 
y You say that the American 
So the white 
Coes, tf we except the liberty of speech touch- 
¢ your peculiar metitution; buat there tyranny ex- 
erts er sway You 
a numberiag sixteen millions, of which, 
ions wear @ chain, 


irselves a republic, 


enjoys greater liberty than we do. 


a 


Bat let me draw your picture. 


are a nat 


‘Which not even Russia's serfs would bear.’ j 

FIFTH OF YOUR CITIZENS are trammelled in 
: “ea,!n action, in every Way,cowpared to which the | 
“an serf, the oppressed Irish peasant, the most 
~¥n-trodden of Austria, breathe freedom’s air itself. | 
ately America descended from her! 
” positron, and took her fitter stand with the! 
4U Qn > 

“san despot, and the tyrants of Cuba and Brazil, | 


Ke. Ke 

Thave, as usual, written im great haste, and am 
“ung this letter in town. My good old friend 
—— Martin of Cork, usually known as Father 
“S\Dew's father, (he converted him to leetotalism,) 
‘sting by me. He is as earnest in the cause as 

He tells me Father Mathew will not visit 
_ iand till autumn. Probably it will be as well!’ 
7 A your election pass Over, and then he can step 

"© pour oil on the troubled waters. 

You doubtless look with much interest now to the 
ae of every trans-atlantic mail. There is no 
haa whataday may bring forth. Whether we 
an bs Repeal or not, here, is hidden in futurity, 
ma ethge the people will again calm down, musi 
ante depend on the Government. If some large 
a comprehensive measure were introduced, by 
wich the land of the country could be fairly brough: 
‘0 the market, so that the poor man could obtain 


a w lime 


+ 


ever 
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LETTER FROM JONATHAN WALKER. 


Prymoutn, May l4th, 1848. 
Esreeurn Fairrxnp—W. L. Gannisox: 

I have often beard the readers of the Liberator ex- 
press a desire to see more frequent reports from those 
who were laboring in the anti-slavery field, honestly 
and truly. For those who are not qualified to write 
an off-hand article for the press, under any ¢ircum- 
stances, while constantly holding meetings at differ- 
ent places, with no certainty of any arrangements 
bemg made, itis difficult to give any detailed account 
of what they witness or experience in the pertorm- 
ance of their duties. 

When | left home last fall, on a tour to the West, 
it was my intention to give the anti-slavery press 
frequent sketches of what transpired in my presence, | 
but | found it next to impussible to do so. 

John 8. Jacobs and myself teft Boston the 26th of 
November last, with the intention of spending most 


high price for it, things would rapidly improve ; but if 


realized on that occasion. When we. meet with a 
true and active friend in the cause, it makes us ‘ feel 
joyful '"—for slavery has no resting place + for the sole 
of its foot ' there. 

In summing up our pecuniary affairs at Little 
Falls, we found the result to be as below. 

When we left Boston in November, we took with 
ps ant:-slavery books to the amount, at wholesale 





Prices, of $215,00 
Had remitted at Utica, Jan. 7th, ~ 92,50 
Whole ainount, $307,50 
Books remaining unsold, deducted, 70,91 
Leaving the cost of those sold, $236,69 
Whole amount of books sold, and otherwise 
collected, $426,77 
Cost of books actually sold, deducted, 236,69 
Amount over first cost, $190,08 
Incidental expenses, such as conveyance, 
transportmg books and other baggage, food 
and lodging, printing hand-bills, &c., 87,79 
$102,29 


This sum, being equally divided, gives to each of 
us $51,14 1-2, out of which we had to pay our expen- 
ses home over 300. miles, which cost me a little more 
than ten dollars, by the way of N. Y. city, thus leav- 
ing to provide clothing, pay debts accrued by ne- 
cessity, and support a large family, the enormous 
sum of about forty dollars, after a four and a half 
months hard service in the cause of suffering human- 
ity. In addition to this, presents were made me, in 
cash and other articles, amounting to nearly fifty 
dollars, by benevolent individuals. 

1 am aware that some persons, who read this, will 
ask, ‘ Could you not have done better, by taking up 
collections at meetings?” To which | answer, em- 
phatically, xo! We might have done more for our 
pockets, but not for the cause in which we were en- 
gaged. Itis my opinion, that those who go forth 
preaching reformation from error to truth, taking up 
collections for their benefit, do as much to retard the 
cause as to promote it. At several meetings, where 
halls were to be paid for, &c., we consented to have 
a collection taken. But, after one has been tearing 
off the mask of hypocrisy, exposing seligious and po- 
litical inconsistencies, and handling roughly the 
people's gods, to shove a contribution box in their 


Ss 
faces, expecting to receive money for it, is quite pre- 





ofthe winter in western New York,exposing the influ- 
ence and power of American Slavery,and its kindred | 
abominations, by social invercvarse, lectures, the dis. | 
tribation of anti-slavery publications, aod in every 
other practicable way. i 
We commenced holding meetings in the western 
part of this State, in different towns. They were 
well attendedjand seemed to leave a good impression. 
From thence, we passed on to Herkimer county, | 


' 
| central New York, addressing a number of meetings , 
| on our way thither. We spent nearly two months in | 


Herkimer and Oneida counties, holding a meeting | 


| nearly every evening at different places, which were | 


well attended when the weather and travelling were | 
tolerable. Many of the friends in this region dated | 
their anti-slavery experience from the zealous labors | 
of Abby Kelley Foster, who, some four years ago, 
had spent some time there, and met and refuted the | 
quibbles, arguments, slanders and wisrepresentations 
of the priests and lawyers, who essayed to destroy 
the influence her truthful statements and seurching 
rebukes had wade. | 


pesterous, The fact is, friend Garrison, if you ex- 
pect to get the people's mosey, you must make 
them appear better than what they are. Is that 
right ? 

JONATHAN WALKER. 





NEPONSE l—DORCHESTER. 


The following extract is from a discourse by Sam- 





gifts. } a oS tat UTEP Be : wep 
Ob! friends, the wide field of Christian brother- 
hood, the great vineyard of the Master, opens sil 
around. Up, and enter, and occupy it, From ev- 
|. ery quarter comes the ery of suffering, or of wrong, 


voice [RY to © farthing. 


and it calls on us all to hear and answer. The voice 

of Christ sounds there too, 

Brother and Captain. = 
Eee 

CF The foliowing stirring and timely Appeal is 
by one of the most efficient laborers in the cause. 

APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 
Mr. Garrison: ~ 

May | say, through your columns, a few words to 
the abolitionists abuut to assemble at the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Convention, in Boston, upon the 
character, condition, and claims of the anti-slavery 
cause? Iam led to do this, by the fear that the 
claims of the cause on its friends are not sufficiently 
remembered. 

I should do injustice to the abolitionists of New 
England, did [ not acknowledge the enthusiasm with 
which they always thronged their favorite anniver- 
sary. I know how constant has been their resola- 
tion, how abiding their faith through many long 
years of painful trial and deferred hope. 1 cannot 
fail to remember the days of darkness, which were 
many, when, for a season, our foes lurked in our 
owp household, and our ranks were thinned by 
treachery and desertion ; nor how, nobly and re- 
peatedly, the New England abolitionists rallied for 
the slave—how triumphantly they sustained, then, 
those instrumentalities which were and ure the 
slave's hope. 

During all these years of conflict, the Anti-Sla- 
very advocates of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation, have been rarely enabled to close di- 
rectly with the slaveholder. The slaveholder has 
been sheltered by the barricades which Pro-Slavery 
has continually reared in the way of the Abolition- 
ist. Still, he has forced his way onward; and Pro. 
Slavery, in its varivas forms and devices—Coloniza- 
tion, American Union, Clerical Appeals, New Or- 
ganization, Liberty Parties, Evangelical Alliances— 
*and more than I can now remember'—has fallen 
before him ; for though many of these combinations 
still exist, their power for evil is over when aboli- 
tionists are no langer deceived by them. These im- 
pediments are now swept away. The conflicts of 
many years are over, and we find ourselves again 
face to face with the slaveholder ; saying the same 
words with which we broke his slumbers long 
ago—‘ Slavery is alwaysa sin, and must be imme- 
diately abandoned.’ 


; : 





vet May, Jr., General Agent of the Massachusetts | 
Anti-Slavery Society, given on Sunday, March 12th, | 
at the opening of Union Haut, a new and beautiful | 
hall recently erected in the thriving village of Ne- 
We con.) 


ponset, about five miles south of Boston. 
gratulate our friends there, and all lovers of truth | 
and freedom, that they have at length a convenient | 
and commodious apartment in this village, open to, 
free speech upon all sabjects important and inter- 

esting to humanity. Let them not fear to go onward 
in the path of righteous and Christian progress. | 
May there be an increasing number of communities | 
to emulate the good work of our Neponset friends; 


On several occasions, a little rowdyism was mani- 294 if those houses, professedly built as the houses | 
fested, but nothing of a eerious character took of Gop, continue to be coldly and selfishly shut 


place. 


| against the cries and woes of God’s children, let 


A few specimens of unmixed benevolence aud all trae-hearted men and women tura their backs, 


large humanity were tangible at sev. cal places. 
Among the warm-hearted were Dr, Frauklin, O. A. 
Bowe, editor of the * Herkimer Freeman,’ at Little 
Falls, Zenis Bracket, Wareham; Sims and Hapts 
at Newville, near Litue Falls; Ira Bliss of Utes, 
and a few others. 


upon them, and leave them to the dishonor which is 
sure to overtake them.—wm. 


This neat and commodious house is occupied, for, 


the first time, to-day,—and most appropriately oc- | 
| cupied in a religious service ;—not, we trust, a re-| 


At West Winfield, we attended the anti-slavery ligion of the kind which says, but does not,—a reli- | 


fair in January, and met a cordial reception by many 
friends. 
One other inetence 1 wis «© mention, not forget- 


ting, however, the kindness of others. 
meeting at the town of Paris, in Oneida county, on 
a dark and dreary night, buia good audience was in 
attendance. At the close of the meeting, a man by 
the name of John Stanton, of Casvilie, came forward 


unspotted from the world. 


giwn which contents itself with occasiunal observ | 
ances of days and seasons, and whose principal cha- 
| pacteristics are a staid demeanor, and a demare or 
We held a 4isfigured countenance,—but that pure and undefiled 
religion which cunsists in visiting the fatherless and 


widows in their affliction, and in keep ng one's self 
inward purity and up- 


| rightness, and a modest, unostentatious, cheerful be- 


and purchased three or four dollars worth of tooks, Bevelence, brethren, be these your religion,—a bles. | 


mainly for distribution, 

The next evening, we held a meeting at Water- 
ville, six or seven miles distant. Here we found 
frend Stanton again on hand, who wanted three or 
four dollars worth more vooks, and presented me | 
twenty-five dollars from two of his sisters, who had 


He had 


attended our meeting the evening before. 
walked upwards of four miles through storm, snow 
and slush, and returned again alter meeting, on his | 
mission of kindness. 

These friends were said to be somewhat eccentric, 
and L am very much inclined to think they are !— | 
for to be very humane and kind is to be odd, or one } 
side of the feelings and actions of the community. | 
The cause of humanity very much depends on such 
God bless them! May | 
their numbers abundantly increase, and hasten the 
downfall of avarice and oppression. 

We held a meeting at Peterboro’,and spent a night 


eccentric men and women. 


with Gerrit Smith, whois another eccentric, good 
1 say good, because he means to do good; 
eccentric, because all land monvpolists and specula- 
turs want all the land they can get, or all they can | 
get forit, while friend Smith wants other peuple to 


man. 


have some too; therefore he has given titles to more 
than 2000 individuals, and intends-to increase the 
number to 3000, to that poor, despised class, called 
Yes, the history of friend S. dein- 
onstrates that he has desigaedly,with good intention, 
stepped aside from the bloated aristocracy around 
him, to administer ¢ relief to the needy, sable sons of 


the African race. 


grief,’ and provide for them a homestead in his State, 
instead of pointing them (as in days of yore) to thei r 
beloved cuuntry in Africa ! 

Friend Smith would have a‘ perfect civil govern- 
ment, administered by righteous rulers." He would 
have the shooting iruns stowed away, to be used only 
in extreme cases, when no other means wuuld se- 
cure life. liberty, &c. 1 do not readily comprehend 
a‘ perfect civil government,’ liable to fall back on 
the musket to carry out iis positions in ‘extreme 
Extreme cases might occur tov often for its 
perfection. 

I think that friend Smith's wife has an idea of a! 
still better government, such an one as would not! 
need the use of weapons of death to defend it in any 
case whatever—based on the principles of universal 
brotherhood, peace on earth, geod will to all men, 
unbounded love, and eternal right. 

We spent between three and four weeks in Os-| 
wego county, where little had been done by way of, 
lecturing or distributing anti-slavery intelligence, 
except of a political character. Wm. W. Brown and 
E. D. Hadson had held meetings at several places, 
which had opened the eyes of some to the inefficacy 
of reforming the people, through the present action 
of the political parties, and had, by the influence 
of priests and politicians, trighte ned others from ven- 
turing to hear, or putting themselves in a way to ob- 
tain information. 

From Oswego, we passed into Ontario, Monroe, 
and Wayne counties, where we d¢pent nearly a 
month, and then took our direction towards home. 

We spenta day and night at Whitestown and 
Syracuse, each, held meetings, and were warmly 
greeted by Beriah Green and Samuel J. May, who 
took an active part with us. 

Friend May was the first man that [ ever heard 
lecture on the subject of slavery, some fourteen years 
ago; aud knowing the deep interest he bad long ta- 
ken in the cause of the oppressed, 1 was prepared 
for a pleasant interview with him, which was fully 


cases.’ 





|} and look upon you coldly. Then will you have the 


| sing to mankind, a most acceptable offering to Gop. ! 


Yes! to Gop, the infinite and compassionate Father! 


of all, a worship far more acceptable than the cost-! 


liest temple you could have reared, more pleasing | 
than the most constant outstretching of your hands | 
in prayer. Would you worship Him truly? Show | 
forth an unceasing good-will to His children ; es- | 


pouse the cause of the injured, whosoever and} 
wherever they may be—take your stand with the 
oppressed, and not with the oppressor—with the suf- 
fering man, and not with the authors of that suffer- 
ing—with those whom Christ would have pitied, nay 
whom he does pity as his own poor and deeply- 
wronged brothers, and not with their heartless, proud 
and selfish exactors. Thus preferring ‘ mercy before 
sacrifice,’ you will have the mind of Gon renewed in 
you, ‘the same mind which was also in Christ Jesus.’ 
Yoa will have the witness of the Spirit, that you are 
the sons of Gop, because you love as brethren his 
children everywhere. Do you wish a different re- 
ligion from this? Cease from such self-delusion. Be 
not deceived by those who would engraft any other 
religion on your minds. Choose that worship in 
which the Gop and Father of all men delighteth, 
rather than that which may be popular among men. 
And fear notto stand forth with those, who now 
are THE FEW, In behalf of humanity, of justice, and 
of righteousness ;— 
‘They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right, with two or three.’ 

Remember that to go with the majority, to glide 
along with the current, ebbing and flowing with the 
tide of public opinion and custom, affords not a 
shadow of a test whether you are men of principle, 
of Christian courage and character. The truest, nay, 
the only real confession of Christ is that which you 
give when you brave, at duty’s call, public censure 
and odium,—when you joyfully take up the cross 
and follow Christ, though even friends forsake you, 


witness in your own hearts, that, as you have not 
been ashamed of Christ, so he will confess you be- 
fore his Father who is in heaven. ‘ Blessed are you, 
therefore, when men shall revile you, persecute you, 
say all manner of evil of you, falsely, for Christ's 
sake. Rejoice in it, and be exceeding glad; for so 
have ali faithful and fearless men been treated be- 
fore you.’ 

Let this place be dedicated, then, to humanity, 
to good-will on earth, and peace among men; for 
in so devoting it, shall it be most traly devoted tu 
the glory of Gop. Let no narrowness or tyranny of 
sects find place here. Be it free for the utterance of 
all truth—for all trath is of Gop, and leads to Gop; 
de it ever open to the ery of the suffering, and to 
the defence and rescue of the enslaved. Let every 
honest mind, every philanthropic heart, find a wel- 
come admission here, and, still more, into your own 
hearts. Let the hberty, wherewith Christ makes 
free, be the vital spirit of this place, and animate all 
who come hither. And know you not, brethren, 
that you should, yourselves, be the temple of Gop ? 
Ah ! how is this great mystery, this sublime truth, 
of Christianity forgotten and overlaid in this un- 
spiriteal and show-loving age and country ! In your- 
selves should be built up a holy temple to the Lord, 
that Luis spirit— 

* Who, before all temples doth prefer 

The upright heart and pere’— 
may dwell therein. There should an altar be raised, 
whereon the fire of pure devotion should never 
cease; there should be a perpetually holy time ;— 


Have the abolitionists of "35 (many of them will 
attend the Convention next week) forgotten what 
it was, that gave such force to the early annuncia- 
tion of their principles? It was, that they then adopt. 
ed the best mode of action ; and the South was con- 
vulsed when she heard of more than rirrEEN THovU- 
sanpw dollars raised in one meeting. 

An intimate acquaintance with the business of the 
executive committees of both the Massachusetts and 
tne American Anti-Slavery Societies prompts me to 
say to.the abolitionists, that they have long been 
binding heavy burdens on their brethren, which they 
have deen too slow to touch themselves. These 
committees are expected to provide for the maintain - | 
ance of the instrumentalities of the cause—the ex- 
istence of the A. S offices in New-York and Boston— 
the publication and circulation of the National A. 8. 
Standard, the organ of the American A. S. Society— | 
the support of the Massachusetts General Agency— 
the Society's Reports, &c.—and to keep lecturing 
agents in the field. 


Promising to be our 
“[ said to be scarce, an 


) bers of the Provisional Government, proceeded to the 





They have labored most devotedly and assidu- 
ously to these ends. Most of them are men of busi- | 
hess, they have given freely precious time to the | 
vexatious and constantly recurring labor of devising | 
ways and means for carrying on the work to which 
they were pledged. They have advanced money | 
required by the exigencies of the cause —they have 
given large sums for its support. Many of them have | 
lectured and labored as they have found opportunity. | 

The anti-slavery women of Boston and its vicinity 
have always pledged. themselves to support the 
Massachusetts General Agency, and also to con- 
tribute largely to the support of the Parent So.| 
ciety and its organ; and have been enabled,’ 
by means of the Bazaar, to place annually a large. 
suin at the disposal of the committees for these pure} 
poses It will be seen that the main dependance of | 
the Societies at present is, the personal exertions and 
donations of members of the Committee, and the 
proceeds of the Bazaar. If, with these expect ations, 
and the very insufficient aid obtained from the ab. 
olitionists, the Committees can sustain the annual 
expenses of the Societies, and maintain the Stand ard 
and the Mass. Gen. Agency, free from debt, they may 
be thankful for so mach success, They can do no more. 
These objects seem to them, judging from their 
course of action, of paramount importance. For these 
they have made such liberal contributions of money, 
and time more valuable far than money. For these 
some lavish those gifts of influence and eloquence, 
which political parties would gladly purchase with 
the best prizes they have to bestow ; and haying se- 
cured these, is it too much to expect of the abolition- 
ists, that their committees shall be supplied by them 
with the means of einploy ing lecturing ageats through 
the length and breadth of the land? Every aboli- 
tionist kaows the importance of this instrumentality. 
Let no one complain that agents are withdrawn. from 
the field, who is not prepared to give for their sup- 
port. The Anti-Slavery Committees seem resolved 
not to incur debts which they see no mode of dis- 
charging, and are compelled, however unwillingly, 
to recal their agents, when they are no longer sus: 
tained by their friends, and they find their treasury 
empty. 

An amount of money should be raised at the ap- 
proaching Convention, which might place directly 
in the field several agents, whose invaluable servi- 
ces the Committee have been compelled unwillingly 
to relinquish. Let abolitionists come together next 

week, prepared to do their first works—to pour out 
their money freely for a cause which far more abun- 
dantly blesses them that give, than them that take. 
Let such as can give but little, do so gladly, and as- 
sume the responsibility of making collections in 
their several localities. Let each County Society 
pledge itself to raise some specific sum. Let the 
town societies appear by their delegates. The Soci- 
ety must be weak indeed, that cannot raise $50 
during the current year. Remember that this Con- 
vention is the last opportunity which will be pre- 
sented during this year, of strengthening the friends 
to whom you have confided important trusts by your 
public co-operation. By unremitting exertion, the 
Committee will meet you, at this time, FREE FROM 
pest. They have done their part—do yours. Let 
us assemble not only to listen to the stirring appeals 
of our friends, but to act with them; and let not the 
pro-slavery scoffers address to our beloved and elv- 
quent orator the words of the prophet—‘ They come 
unto thee as the people cometh, and they sit before 
thee as my people, and they heer thy words; but 
they will not do them, for with their mouth they 
shew much love, but their heart goe b after their 
covetousness ; and lo! thou art unio them asa very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and 
ean play well on an instrument ; for they hear thy 
words, but they do them not.’ w 


i 





IF The subscriber acknowledges the receipt (sev- 
eral weeks since) of a box of clothing from benevo-| 
lent friends in Upton, Mass., designed for the use of 
fagitives from slavery, The donors may be assured 
that these gifts will prove highly serviceable. 





SAMUEL MAY, Ja. 
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of Europe, money was 
this Was looked upon as the 
best assurance that there would be no general war, . 
The crops had assumed a ost \ appear- | 
yrecg which remark epplies to ali agricultural pro-| 
uc : . 


Prohibition of the Council of 300. The Dublin Pi- 
lot of May 1 = r 
created 


ous sensation has bees |” 


from friends of the cause. Admittance twenty-five 
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Boston, May 26, 1848. 





proclamation from the Lord Lieutenant, issued this)... 0. enti 
day, prohibiting the intended assemblage of the More trouble in Hayti.—The following is an extract 
Counei of 300, and the enrolment of a National! froma letter from a highly respee mercantile 
Guard a0! Polyouse, dated . yi 


The Chartist Convention. The Chartist delegates | 
have resumed their sittings at John-atreet, Fitzroy- 
square, London. ‘ 4 

‘The trial of Mr. Mitchel of the United Irishmen, |, 


was stil! ing at Dublin. It was’ stated that 
the tone of the Irish press had become more sub- 
dued. 


FRANCE. 

The most interesting prose aes from France is 
the acovunt of the opening of the new National As- 
sembly—an event to which the eyes of all Europey 
and of this country, have been anxiously directed. 

Great prepartions had beforehand been made for 
the important event, and all Paris appeared deter- 
mined to make the day a aniversal holiday, and luck- 
ily for the people, the weather was beantiful. 

The members of the Provisional agree left 
the Ministry. of Justice about half after twelve, es- 
corted by squadrons of mounted National Guards 


and Lancets. They were on fovt, in ordinary cos, . 


tume, with the single addition of a tri-colored sash, 
and were surrounded by a numerous and brilliant 
staff. Nothing could be more enthusiastic of unan. 
imous than the cheers with which they were hailed ; 
and they seemed to receive with pleasure, a8 they 
walked along bareheaded, these testimonials in their 
favor, now that they were about to resign into the 
hands of tne popular Assembly their arduous and la- 
borious duties. The cortege was closed by several 
battalions of the National Guard and the troops that 
lined the streets, who fell in turn into the hie of 
march. t 

In the Chamber itself, the public galleries. were 
filled to repletion long before the time of opening 
the session, and it was said that nambers of the peo- 
ple, who had not tickets to the reserved places, re- 
mained in front of the Chamber all the preceding 
night, to be sure of entrance in the morning. 

At about one o’cluck, M. Andry de Puyraneau, 
the senior member, took the chair as provisional 
President of the Chamber, and members assumed 
their seats. The. six junior members acted as pro- 
visional Secretaries. At half-pastone, the discharge 
of cannon and the roll of druins announced the entry 
of the Provisional government, who came in, pre- 
ceded by the officers of the Chamber, in plain dress- 
es, and marching three abreast. In the first rank 
was the venerable President M. Dupont de l'Eare, 
who sppesred very frail,) supported on the one 
side by M. de Lamartine, and on the other by M. 
Louis Blane. Then followed MM. Arago,. Cre- 
mieux and Marie; after them came MM. Ledru Rol- 
lin, Cremieux and Garnier Pages; and MM. Flocon 
and Albert came last. On their appearance on the 
fluor uf the Chamber, the whole of the members 
rose, and received them with immense shouting, 
and cries of ‘Vive le Gouvernement Provisoire ! 
Vive Ja Republique !’ which lasted for several min- 
ates, and were echoed back by the persons in the 
public galleries and the crowd outside. The scene 
was one of great enthusiasin. 

M. Dupont de I'Eure, followed by the other mem- 


tribune, and read the following speech in a very fee- 
ble tone of voice: 


‘Citizen Representatives of the People,—The Pro- 
visional Government of the Republic has. come to 
bow betore the nation, and to render the greatest 
and most public homage to the supreme power with 
which you are invested. 

Welcome, ye elect of the people, to this great cap- 
ital, where your presence gives birth to asentiment 
of happiness and of hope, which will not be deceived. 
(Hear, hear ) : ‘ 

Depositaries of the national sovereignty, you are 
going to found our new instiLutiens on the broad ba- 
sis of demoeracy, and to give. to France a suitable 
constitution—a_ republican constitution! (Many 
cheers, which lasted several minutes, the members 
rising and erying out, ¢ Vive la Republique !’) But 
after having proclaimed that great political Jaw 
which will definitely constitute the country, you 
will have, like us, citizen representatives, to occu- 
py yourselves in regulating the possible and effica- 
cious action of the government in the relations which 
the necessity of work establishes between ali citi- 
zens, and which should be based on the sacred laws 
of*justice and fraternity, (Cheers.) The moment 
has at length arrived, in which the Provisional Goy- 
ernment is to deposit in your hands the unlimited 
powers with which the revolution had invested it. 
You yourselves know whether as regards us, 
that dictatorship has been anything more than a 
moral power, in the midet of the difficult circum- 
stances through which we have passed. Faithful 
to our origin and to our personal convictions, we did 
not hesitate to proclaim the republic as imatituted 
from February. To-day, let us inaugurate the labors 
of the National Assembly, by that cry which should 
be to it ever a rallying cry, of * Vive la Repub- 
lique !"’ 

The cheers which followed this speech were re- 
peated over and over again, and, if possible, more 
loudly than before, and cries of * Vive la Repub- 
lique :’ followed for several minutes. 

Some business was gone through in the after sit- 
tings, butit was not expected that the Presdent of 
the Republic would be declared till next day. 

The returns of the elections are complete, and as 
was anticipated, the moderatists have obtained a 
must decisive superiority over the ultraists. 

In the capital, the highest vote given was for; 
Lamartine who had 252,500. Lamennais, the low- | 
est successful candidate, had 104,871. Moreau, the} 
highest, and St. Almand, the lowest, ansuccessful, | 
had respectively 73,320, and 15,274; Victor Hugo | 
received 52,830, and Eugene Sue, 34,350. Lamar- 
tine waselected by thirteen different places, and 
many other-of the Paris members by from two to six. 

Although no disturbance in connection with the 
election took place at Paris, such was not the case 
in other parts of the country. Several considerable 
riots occurred at different places, that at Rouen being 
the most serious. On the night of the 27th, the 
communists and ultraiste, dissatisfied with the re- 
sult, threw up aunierous barricades, and commenced | 
a conflict with the National Guards and some_regi- 
ments of the line, which lasted through the next 
day. The barricades were at length all forced, and 
the insurgents compelled to take flight. Between 
20 and 30 of thein were killed, and sume 250 taken 
prisoners. , 

At Limoges on the 27th, a great crowd besieged 
the room in which the electoral operations were car- 
ried on, and took possession of the proces-verbuux 
of the canton, and the bulletins of the army, which 
were immediately torn to pieces, 

The Venetian papers of the 2Ist give the following 
from the Trento of the 16th :—Ou that day, 21 pris- 
oners of italian free corps were shot in the ditch of 
the Castle. ‘They had been brought in from the en- 
virons of Vezzano. A patrician of Milan was said 
to be among them. 

Milan, April 29. The government received yes- 
terday Official notice of the definite occupation of 
Udine by the Austrian troops under General Nu- 

ent. . 
. The Piedmontese army is described to be in high 
spirits and in good condition. The Austrians on the 
contrary, are dwpirited and discontented with Ra- 
detzki. They are blocked up in Peschiera, Verona, 
Mantua, and Legnano, making the square from the 
Mincio to the Adigo. 


The King of Naples has declared war against Sic- 
ily, in consequence of the decree of the Parliament, 
declaring bim dethroned. 

The Cologne Gazette announces that the Polish 
force in the Grand Duchy of Posen amounts to, 20),- 
000 men, and every hope is mroe up as to their 
laying down their arms peaceably. The weapon of 
the scythe-men is much more formidable now than 
formerly ; a hatchet and hook is now added to the 
scythe, to hew off the legs of the horses, and to pull 
the horsemen from their saddles. A skirmish is said} 
to have taken place at Wrescheu, in which the 
Prussian troops took 11 prisoners and 29 horses. 
Mierolawski is stationed with his men near Krotos- 
chin. 


{7 The American Steamer Hermann, Capt. Crab- 
tree, arrived at New-York on Monday rnoon, 
bringing one day’s later intelligence than the Cale- 
donia’s from England and nee. War between 
France and Austria is said to be all but inevitable 
M. Buchez was elected President of the Frongh 
National Assembly. 


Died, 28th ult., in Sweden, the Chevalier Carl 
Johan Schonherr, the celebrated entomologist. 








* Aux Cayes, vipril 14.—Our city and its environs 
are in arms. The people have determined to over- 
throw the President and the present order of things, 
and to elect another chief. e alarm gun has been 
fired in Cavaillon, St. Louis, Aquin, 4 Cayes, 
and business generally is suspended. . Louis 
Jaques, who is the chief of the insurrection, yesterday 

ak, forcible possession of Cavaillon, twenty miles 
from Aux Cayes, and is reported to be marching on 
our city All stores are closed. Every citizen is 
‘enrolled in the military ranks,and performs daty day 
and night. The Ministers have by desire 

_ of the populace, and the newly elected ones are afraid 
to accept offices. All is disorder and confusior, and 
.we have fears that the present state of things may 
last for some time,— Boston Advertiser. 


The King of Denmark has been entirely unsuc- 
in, his attempt to reunite his revolting Ger- 
man Duchies. 
ee 
A CERTIFICATE from Mr. Ingerson, of Lancas- 
“ ter, N.H., a highly respectable citizen of that 
«place, Jailorof the county of Coos : 


1, George W: Ingerson, of Lancaster, hereby cer- 
tify, that 1 have been troubled with the asthma about 
twenty yeurs.. Last November, when I began taking 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, f had been unable 
to do’ any thing for several months, and had not, 
except a very few nights, been able to rest in my 


bed. Almost as soou as | began to take it, I felt re- 
lieved, I have taken about two bottles. My health 
is altogether improved. A few returns of the asth- 


ma, which I have had in that time, were almost im- 
mediately removed by taking the Balsam. I rest 
well, and my health is, and has been for months, 
better than at any time previous for many years. 
I cheerfully recommend this medicine to all who are 
similarly afflicted. 
in Vi GEORGE W. INGERSON. 
, Avancaster, N. H., April 28, 1846. . 
eo None genuine unless signed 1. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston, and by Druygists generally in 
the United States and British Provinces. 





Dentat Scrence. In no branch of business, of 
whatever kind, has there been so great improve- 
ments made within the last few years, as in that of 
dentistry ; and notwithstanding that practitioners in 
the art have increased beyond any reasonable calcu- 
i:tion—and some of them without the least claim to 
a knowledge of the business—they all appear to be 
well patronized. We saw, a few days since, an en- 
tire new artificial set of teeth inserted for a lady of 
this city, by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that de- 
fied the smost.critical observer to detect trom the 
original. This is one of the most difficult and del- 
icate pieces of work, that comes under the cogni- 
zance of the dentist, and great care should be taken 
in selecting for this operation, a skilful and scientific 
man. In the case above referred to, the lady expe- 
riences no dificulty whatever, in mastication, nor is 
her speech affected in the slightest degree. The 
universal satisfaction given by Dr. Morton, to per- 
sons who have experienced his skill in business, is 
the highest guarantee of hia ability to perform the 
bose difficule operations in his ‘ line.’"—Boston Daily 
Mail. 





Dus. Grayuin & Duntey. A few days since, we 
stepped into the office of these gentlemen, 238 Wash- 
ington street, and had an opportunity of examining 
their new method of setting pivot teeth. So far as 
we could judge, (being non-professional,) we should 
say that the method adopted by them is far prefera- 
ble to the old plan of setting pivotteeth. It removes 
one great and setious objection to the former plan, 
viz., that of the liability of the root or stump to de- 
cay. We were fortunately present when a lady was 
about having an upper set inserted. An examina- 
tion of it not only showed great accuracy of fit, but 
that the pivots held the plate very firmly, enabling 
the lady, of course, to use the artificial teeth very 
comfortably, in masticating her food, and for the pur- 
poses of speech, 


a 
ADIN BALLOU, 
Of Hopedale, will preach in Usion pars speed the 
Depot,) Neronsxt, on Sunday next, at 2 1-2 o'clock, 
P. M.; aud will give a lecture in the same place at 
6 P. M.,, in explanation and defence of Christian 
Non-Resistance. 








CHARLES C. BURLEIGH, 


Of Pennsylvania, wiil lecture on the subject of 
American Slavery, in the towns named below, as 
follows :— 

West Newton, Friday, 

East Abington, Saturday, 27 

WeymouthLanding, Monday ev'ng,— 29. 

iG Mr. Barleigh will lecture (day and evening) 

on Sunday, May 28, in the Abington ‘Town Hall, 
on the Sabbath question. 


May 26. 





WILLIAM W. BROWN, 

Once a slave in Missouri, and now an Agent of 

the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, will lec- 

tare in the following named towns ; and those friend- 

ly to the anti-slavery cause are earnestly requested 

to give him all the aid in their power. 
Amesbury, Friday, 
Newburyport, Sunday, 


May 26. 
— @. 





ORIGINAL TEA STORE. 


. THE CHINA TEA COMPANY 
No. 198 Washington street, 


AYE now been established six years ; they deal 

only in Tea and Coffee, keep every variety of 
‘Black and Green Tea imported into this country, 
and deal for Cash only. 

The success which has attended their effurts dur- 
ing this time is without a parallel. They now offer 
for the iaspection of Dealers, one of the largest and 
most varied stocks in the country, at their principal 
warehouse, 198 WASHINGTON STREET, and 
solicit country traders, before purchasing their sup- 
plies, to call at this 


Great Tea Warehouse. 


Whilst at the same time, to accommodate families 
and hote] keepers, they offer FIVE POUND LOTS, 
as follows .— : 


5 lbs. Ningyong Oolong, an extra black Tea, 
for 


$i 50 

5 Ibs. Strong Young Hyson, 2 00 

5 lbs. Young Hyson, delicious flavor, 2 2% 

5 Ibs. super. Old Hyson, 3 00 
5 lbs. Souchong, (sold elsewhere 50 cts. per 

Ib.,) 1 25 

10 Ibs. good ground Coffee, 1 00 


An experienced and native China-man superin- 
tends the Tea department. Money can be sent by 
mail, by friends coming to the city, or by Express 
men, and the package will be sent by return. No 
travelling agent is employed by Company. 
Strangers visiting the city are invited to call. 

Agents are appointed in every town, upon spplica- 
tion, post paid, to the proprietors, to whom is given 
THE GREATEST ADVANTAGE: IN PRICE, 

AND EVERY SECURITY AS TO QUALITY. 


In consequence of the great reduction in the price 


of Teas and Coffves, we ure enabled to give 


EXTRA QUALITIES 
for the old prices; and it ig prongs he many 
persons, that they cannot get so good of any 


kind 

PAY WHAT PRICE THEY MAY, 
as the Young Hyson at 50 cents, and the Ningyong 
Oolong, at 40 cents, which are sold at” 


198 Washington street, 


BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


May 26 REDDING & CO. 





















| pears, aght about mear the close of the firs: 
centary, by the death of Domitian and the accession 
| of Nerva to the crown of the empite. Hence, after 

p a persecution in’ which, though of short Curation, 
} 40,000 Christians were slain, and a large number, 
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ctieatnd efficient laws to protect Labor, and raise [ ~ 
Wn its present ig def’ on wealth, 
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POETRY. 
From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
JEFFERSON'S DAUGHTER. 3 
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THE SABBATH QUESTION. — 
. : : : | ‘Phe recorded penalty of violating the 
eiesp Garrison : fs is adduced as further evidence that laws, lai 














‘Lt is asserted, on the authority of an Americen |. Remembering your past liberality, Lamencouraged to have been’. > by Gold himself to Mo! the} exiled, Christ came and restored | sperity and'h¢ ‘S exhibited at AMOR JEP Rs, 
Newspaper, that ‘the daughter of Thomes Jefferson, | to request-your kindness in allowing a few remarks Mount, tim a, As cr panied protection to his church a e sis Deiccitre by Mr. and Mrs mats; with deseyn 
jate eee ce 2 seaede tae var Oh was sold ®t) on Mr. M’Clintock’s Essay on the PHU, $ Beek bai enas i oe vm a In & time of persecu tion, a chureh is exposed to 3 » hes re “Childnen evening at are 
New Orleans for .’— Mornin in your columns. a manerand, : ‘ance and stiperstition. RES eno} » Re “Phat.as.the laboring people compose |” *”. Mt Hdren, under 10 » Admigg 
Can the blood that, at Lexington, poured o'er ef i od vith those wha consider] 22 Tit Said, “ie altogether “dieproportioned to the [declension and dispersion ; and se cae eee the great majority of the nation, aud have the power | Pree. Pamphlet and Map, six ecnts, sl, io 

plain the seventh: day Gabbith ao encdastvelirn Blwieh ie- offence’ invany wspéet in which the subject can be} tion; (ii/25,) * that which ye have, hold fast 1) 14 reform political abuses whenever they detemine ISA May jp 
» F nts their rights to eee ae na st nd a aad - tviewed.”’ If the asi in whieli Mr. M'C. views] come.’ This day of the Son of Man ‘did not, how-| to ap yt femedy, it is time they occupy them- AC H. Sn OW , 
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Can the tide of Niagara wipe out the stain ? days.or hours, but. by holy faith and-love. * We | 1° wil probably eaeunes 6 Ee So. ver mene iction of the Apoca= }eomfort: webibepplontaxel shougibprdioh ale |. cp-ah eeaaetacne rare ei 
No! Jefferson's child bas been bartered for gol! | whiek have believed do enter into rest.’ 1 indeed |PUn*bment wfdegth foregting oF theforbidden frait,{ 16. We have said, that no prediction of the ‘hewers of wood and the drawers of water’ should | executed, Teed es Ln ae 


Do you boast of your freedom ? Peace, babblers, be 


still; 

Prate not of the goddess who scarce deigns to 
hear. 

Have ye no power to unbind? Are ye wanting in 
will ? 


Must the groans of your bondmen still torture the 
ear? 


The daughter of Jefferson sold for a slave ! 
The child of a freewan, for dollars and frances ! 
The roar of applause, when your orators rave, 
{8 lost in the sound of her chain, as it clanks. 


Peace, then, ye blasphemers of Liberty's name ! 

Though red was the blood by your forefathers spilt 

Still redder your cheeks should be mantled with 
shame, 

Till the spirit of freedom shall cancel the guilt. 


But the brand of the siave is the tint of his skin, 

Though his heart may beat loyal and true under- 
neath ; 

While the soul of the tyrant is rotten within, 

And his white the mere cloak to the blackness of 
death. 


Are ye deaf to the plaints that each moment arise ? 
Is it thus ye forget the mild precepts of Penn,— 
Unheeding the clamor that ‘maddens the skies,’ 
As ye trample the rights of your dark fellow-men 2 


When the incense that glows before Liberty’eshrine, 

ls unmixed with the blood of the galled. and op- 
pressed ,— 

Oh, then, and then only, the boast may be thine, 

That the stripes and stars wave o'er a land of the 
blest. 





[7 The following eloquent lines are said to be 
the production of a girl in Boston, ten years of age, 
who was born blind and wiihout hands, and who 
wrote them with the pen in her mouth. If this be 
true, she isa wonder indeed. The lines appeared 
originally in the Boston Post, which publishes the 
above statement, ] 

TO SPRING. 
Now the wintry signs are going, 
Fast from stream and sod and tree, 
Warmer airs are mildly blowing, 
Spring is here with face of glee. 
Snows are low and suns are high, 
Where her rosy footsteps fly ; 
Wide abroad her mantle flinging, 
As the ange] maid advances, 
Flowers are blooming, birds are singing, 
In the sunshine of her glances. 
Soul of verdure, youth and beauty, 
Genius of the road of roses, 
Who delays to pay thee duty, 
Who but in thy lap reposes ? 
Earliest born! thy blush supernal 
Gave their tints to Eden's flowers, 
Clad the globe with glories vernal, 
Fitted scenes for heavenly hours. 
Changeless, though that globe is changing, 
Youthful, though our forms grow old, 
As of yore thy feet come ranging, 
Bringing beauty to the mould, 
Balm to breezes, light to skies, 
Life and freedom to the fountain, 
To the woodlands emerald dyes, 
Moss and garlands to the mountains, 
Order to uncultured lands, 
Music to returning birds, 
Labor to the farmer's hands, 
Hope to hearts, and cheer to words. 
Glorious, gentle, genial Spring, 
Could we ever to thee cling, 
Never more a sigh for Summer 
Should a human bosom heave ; 
He should be a noteless comer, 
Nor a look of love receive. 
For thy ways are ways of grace, 
Freshness, peace and purity ; 
Paradise adorns thy face 
With its sweet simplicity ; 
And though summer's robes imposing, 
Ample seem, and bolder dyed, 
Thine are ever more disclosing 
More of peace, and less of pride. 
Only in thy walks I'd wander, 
Other seasons sacrifice, 
And when dust and spirit sunder, 
Leave thee only for the skies. 





{ WAS A PEASANT BORN. 
BY KOBERT STORY. 
1 was a Peasant born—the straw-roofed cot 
Contained my cradle. By my infant ear, 
The uncultured words which peasants speak were 
drunk, 
Till my tongue caught and uttered them. 
in my youth | toiled with peasants; bearing as they 
came, 
The heats of August and the winds of March. 
The, thoughts that peasants think were mine; and 
though 
Some touch of learning may have rubbed away 
A little of its rust, I] hope my mind 
Smacks of the peasant still. ; 
I cannot dress 
My face in smiles when my heart bids me frown. 
1 cannot pay respect, when my heart says 
The man’s a villain. In my soul | loathe 
The smooth hypocrisy which, ice-like, keeps 
A surface never rufiled by a storm : 
Nor do | like his valor, who can see 
The foe at work beneath his citadel 
With the best will to batter it, and yet 
Retain his temper, and extend the hand, 
Instead of pointing the artillery. 
The generous man I love; the tyrant hate : 
Bat would not veil my hatred nor my love 
For all the mines of Chili. Birth and rank, 
That wear their honors worthily, shall have 
My deepest reverence, and, if requisite, 
My heart's warm service ; but they shall not chain 
The freedom of my thoughts, nor soften down 
The correspondent freedom of a word 
That brands a meritless minion. 


These are thoughts 
That square not with the maxims of the times. 
So much the fitter to be mine, then; who 
Am proud, and well may be so. I sprang not 
From sires that sucked the blood of the people—lived 
And died detested—leaving to their seed 
A world of infamy to purge away, 
And not one virtue to achieve the work. 
My father toiled like Adam; gained his bread 
By his brow’s moisture ; died and went to Heaven, 
Leaving to me no legacy, save what 
He taught me to extract from yon old book, 
That tells old-fashioned tales of Heaven and Hell, 
And that God hates a hypocrite. 


A PEOPLE'S WILL. 
The foolish word, ‘ Impossibla!' 
At once for aye disdain! 
No power can bar a People’s will, 





A People's rights to gain. 


recognize the first day of thé week,- not as holy time 
in distinction from the other six, but as. being, by 
Divine appointment, the day for the assembling of 
Christians for public worship, and for the observance 
of Christian ordinances. 1 do this on the principle, 
that the recorded fact of their meeting on that day 
(Acts 20: 7,) was taught them by the apostles, and 
that the apostles taught them waatsoever Christ 
commanded. (Matt. 28: 20.) 

While | believe some of Mr. M’C’s views of the 
Sabbath day to be scriptural, | deeply regret his pre- 
sumption in removing the foundation, not merely of 
the truth respecting the Sabbath, but of all Christian 
hope. Al) Christian hope rests upon the words of 
Christ, of the prophets, and of the aposiles. Aside 
from thew inspired testimony, the supposition of sin 
being pardoned, of the resurrection from the dead, 
and of immortality, is mere conjectare. According 
to Mr. M’Clintock, this testimony is not to be de- 
pended upon.. Of + Jesus of Nazareth,’ he remarks, 
—* But being brought up in their observance, (i. e. 
of Jewish ceremonies,) he appears not yet to have 
seen, during the brief period of his labors, that the 
time was to come, in which it was obligatery to de- 
cline them generally in practice. Hence we find 
him eating the passover with his disciples, so late as 
the evening before he suffered.’ The testimony of 
Moses, in reference to the creation, he inforins us, 
‘carrying as it does, in itself, ite own refutation, 
must be referred to the class of mythological legends,’ 
&ec. Ifthe testimony of Moses is not to be depend- 
ed on, neither is that of David, or Isaiah, or any oth- 
er Prophet. And as the apostles taught only what 
they ‘received of the Lord Jesus,” (Matt. 28: 20. 
1 Cor. 2; 23,) and what the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament recorded, (Acts 26 : 22—24: 14,) their teach- 
ing must be classed in the same category. Tie 
apostles instructed the disciples relative to Jewish 
ceremonies, as Christ taught them ‘ during the brief 
period of his labors’ on earth ; but if the Saviour, 
*in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge ;’ (Col, 2: 2,) to whom God gave his 
Spirit without measure, (John 3: 34,) was ignorant 
in relation to this subject, as the consummate wisdom 
of Mr. M'Clintock professes to have discovered, then 
there is no dependance to be placed on their testimo- 
ny, and Mr. M'C’s own quotations of that testimony 
are futile. ‘The disciple is not greater than his 
Lord.’ 

It our Saviour's instruction and practice, relative 
to one subject, are not to be recognized, as in perfect 
accordance with truth, neither can we assuredly 
recognize, as such, his teaching and practice on any 
of those. sublime subjects, which, although cordially 
received by true reason when known, are beyond the 


and for other sims. It is possible. however, that Mr. 
M’C. may not have yiewed.those sins in their true 
‘aspect.’ The moral turpitude of transgression is to 
be estimated not simply by the act itself, abstractly 
considered, but by its connection with other evils; 
by the dignity, and authority, and character of the 
being against whom it is committed, and the obliga- 
tion of the transgressor to obey, The violation of 
sabbatical law was direct rebellion against the infinite 
Jehovah, who gave it. The law was important in 
its typical character, as shadowing forth that glori- 
ous Rest which the true spiritual Israel are to enjoy 
forever. {ts violation typified the great sin of unbe- 
lief, which excludes perishing men from the eternal 
kingdom of God. Its observance, the faith which 
introduces us into it. Moreover, the obligation of 
the Jews, arising from the peculiar divine goodness 
to them, enhanced the ingratitude and criminality 
of their disobedience. 5 

The Saviour’s observance of some Jewish rites, and 
‘ his eating the passover so late as the evening before 
he suffered,’ is perfectly consistent with the scrip- 
tural truth, that these things were to cease, not be- 
fore his death, but by ‘nailing them to his cross.’ 

The testimony of Moses, of Jesus Christ, and of 
the apostles, stands or falls together. Jesus recog- 
nized the truth of the record of the Jewish Lawgiver, 
who claimed that he spake the very words of Jeho- 
vah. (Levit. 27: 1.2. John 5: 45,47. Luke 16: 
29 to 31.) He has taught us, that those whe reject 
the divine authority of the one, will reject that of 
the other. ‘If ye believe not his writings, how shall 
ye believe my words?’ In this respect, Mr. M’Clin- 
tock is consistent, If ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ and his 
apostles were so ignorant as to quote * mythological 
legends,’ for the truth of the Infinite, why does Mr. 
M'C. impose upon his readers, by quoting their wri- 
tings as truth, so far as their writings sustain his 
own opinions ? 

There is no more discriminate authority in Mr. 
M'C’s bible quotations to sustain his views of the 
Sabbath day, than there is in mine to sustain my 
views of the creation. 

1 am not so superstitious as to suppose that it is 
not the province of reason to judge of whatever claims 
to be a revelation from God. Of such persons, I 
would ask, to what does our Creator reveal his trath, 
will and purposes, but to the reason or understanding 
which he has given us? We must remember, how- 
ever, that the necessity of revelation arises from the 
fact, that there are some things which our Creator 
considers it important fur us to know, which reason 
itsel£ would never discover. Such is the revealed 
truth relative to the future destiny of sinful man, 
&c. On sucha subject, interesting beyond expres- 
sion, the haman mind may indeed speculate and con- 





province of our own reason or senses to discover. 
The great object of Christian hope is ‘eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord’ But of. this glori- 
ous truth, reason of itself could notassureus. ‘ The 
wages of sin is death.’ This is its justdesert. Our 
deliverance from this righteous penalty depends sole- 
ly on the will of God, known only by revelation 
found in the Bible. Mr. M'C’s principles, implying, 
as we have seen, that we cannot depend on its testi- 
mony, launch us on the ocean of conjecture and un- 
certainty, without helm or compass. 

A due consideration of the varied and diverse sys- 
tems of fallible men, concerning the works of the 
Infinite, * which are past finding out’ to perfection, 
will, I think, induce a little modesty, and check such 
bold and positive assertions on the subject as we 
sometimes meet with. The Ptolemaic system was 
excluded by the Copernican, ‘This, also, has given 
place to another, which includes many more systems 
of suns and planets than that embraced.. How soon 
some error in the present one may be discovered, we 
know not. > 

I ask Mr, M'C. what there is in the mosaic account 
of the creation, which bears its own refutation ? Mr. 
M’C. and others may indeed put a wrong construction 
upon the words which ‘holy men spake (or wrote) 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit,’ which is of 
this character. Does geology prove that the earth 
* was probably millions of years in preparatory forma 
tion’? ‘The Mosaic record is perfectly consistent 
with the supposition that, not only other worlds exis 
ted before the sun and planets of our system, but 
that the matter of our earth itself existed * without 
form and void,’ long before the creations of the first 
six days. What are those creations? Light on the 
first. The firmament of heavenonthe second. Di- 
vision of land and water, and production of grass, 
herls and trees, on the third. The sun and moon on 
the fourth. The moving living creatures on the 
fiflb; and man, when divine wisdom and love bad 
thus prepared all things for him, on the sixth. All 
this is perfectly consistent with the supposition, that 
the matter of the earth existed, and was subject to 
various changes and progressions long before, 

Geologists, as well as professors of other sciences, 
may be premature in denominating their conclusions 
demonstrations. The fact of discovering the same 
effect to foilow the same cause, in many instances, 
neither demonstrates that we have discovered all the 
causes of the effect, or that the same effect may not, 
in some cases, have been produced by other causes 
of more effective and speedier operation. 

Mr. M'C. considers the declaration, that * God 
rested from his work,’ as proof positive that ‘itis 
impossible that God, the author of creation, could be 
the author of that part of the Jewish decalogue, in- 
stituting the Sabbath with its sanctions’! Of the 
works of creation, he asks, ‘ Have they ever ceased 
their movements?’ Can he not discern the differ. 
ence between God's resting from creating, and rest- 
ing from upholding what he has created ? 

Ifthe Almighty speaks to the understanding of 
his creatures at all, he must speak in their language. 
lt must, however, when he speaks of himself, be 
often the language of approximation or accommoda- 
tion. His ways and thoughts are higher than ours, 
as the heavens are higher than the earth. When we 
are informed that ‘ God rested, and was refreshed,’ 
we are no more to suppose that the Almighty was 
weary as we are, than when we read of ‘ his hand’ 
or ‘ his eyes,’ we are to suppose that he has the same 
bodily members as ourselves. At the close of the 
work of the six days, he saw that it was good, and 
resting on or ceasing from the same,he rejoiced in this 
new manifestation of his wisdom, power, and benev- 
olence. 

The separation of the children of Israel from the 
other nations of the earth, and the manifestation of 
some peculiar goodness of God towards them, (not- 
withstanding their aggravated sins met with a just 
retribution,) does not accord with Mr. M'C’s views 
of propriety. The truth, therefore, of the record of 
Divine wisdom and goodness, in selecting a people 
to whom he committed his living oracles, and whom 
he constituted a type of a multitude, which no man 
ean number, ofthe human race, to be ransomed by 
his favor from the power and penalty of sin, is de- 
nied. Independently of the divine declaration, that 

“ethe whole world is become guilty before God,’ we 
know that man bas transgressed the law of righteous- 
ness and love. The moral being, who violates moral 
law, is worthy of the divine displeasute and of pun- 


| jecture, but it can obtain no assurance,except from 
| infallible testimony. If the testimony of the Bible is 


_lypse seems to have reference to the Jewish people. 
‘The seals, as they open in succession, evidently pre- 
dict events of the Roman empire, subsequent to the 
dispersion of the Jews; and we may remark that, in 
this, we agree with those Orthodox commentators 
whose works have been mostly studied. . 

The opening of the first seal presents a man with’ 
a bow and a crown ; that is, a person who is both a} 
conqueror anda monarch. This is nota description 
of the conqueror of Jerusalem ; for he had no crown. 
The character is that of Trajan. It is easy to point 
out the events predicted by each opening seal, in or- 
der, till we arrive at the sixth, which is worthy of 
particular attention, since this time is called the great 
day of the wrath of the Lamb, (vi. 16, 17.) 

It commences (verse 12) with a great earthquake, 
which we have defined, commotions of the people. 
This evidently commenced A. D. 306, when Con- 
stantine was forced to accept the imperial purple, 
and was continued in the conflict which ensued be- 
tween him and Maxentius for the crown. 

The expression next employed is, ‘the san became 
black as sackcloth of hair.’ While this conflict was: 
going on, the supreme department of the Roman 
government must have been perplexed and weaken- 
ed, and the trouble thus resulting is fitly represent- 
ed by blackness. 

Nextly, ‘ the moon became as blood,’ This repre- 
sentation of the moun differs from that given by 
Christ in his prediction of the signs preceding his. 
second coming ; and, in fact, the difference in the | 
events answers to this difference in the predictions. 
In the dispersion of the Jews, the subordinate de-: 
partment of the government was destroyed; and | 
hence the prediction, ‘ the moon shall not give her) 
light.” But the revolutiow of Rome was produced | 
by the subordinate departments taking’ up arms! 
against the supreme department, Constantine him- 
self was from the subordinate departments; and, as 
he shed blood by his own authority, these depart- 
ments became bloody ; and hence the prediction, ‘ the 
moon became blood.” This difference, in the predic- 
tions and events, goes to prove that the two predic- 
tions do not, as some suppose, refer to the same 
event. 

The prediction proceeds: *The stars of heaven 
fell unto the earth." The pagan priests and teach- 
ers were all set aside by this revolution of Rome ; 
and the whole system of paganism was swept away. 
All, which had been the rule of action, was destroy- 
ed; and hence is given the prediction, ‘The heav- 
ens departed as a scroll, when it is rolled together.’ 

This reference to the heavens also differs from 
that given by Christ; and here, also, the difference 
in the events predicted answers to that in the pre- 
dictions. Jn the dispersion of the Jews, in placing a 
new emperor on the throne of the empire, and in all 
the commotions of those days, no essential change 
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jnot of this character, death is a leap in the dark, | 
and all our hope of pardon and immortality may prove | 
to be ‘as the baseless fabric of a vision.’ If, in the | 
testimony of a witness, whose claim to divine inspi- 
ration is proved by miracles and other evidence, we 





was produced in the laws and customs of the Ro- 
mans. Hence the heavens did not depart, but ac-| 
cording to the prediction, the powers of heaven | 
were shaken. 


But, in Constantine's revolution, the existing laws 





i 
find something we cannot reconcile with our imper- 


fect reason, it is far more reasonable to allow that it} 
may be true in some sense which we do not perceive, ' 
than to class it with * mythological legends.’ 

1 respectfully submit these considerations to the 
examination of Mr. M’C., and to the readers of his 
essay, earnestly entreating him not to deprive me of 
the hope of bliss beyond the grave, by invalidating 
the authority of that Word which alone revealeth it. 

In true friendship, yours, HENRY GREW. 


} 





THE COMING OF OHRIST... NO. VII. 
BY OZIAS NORCROSS. 


We have, already, found some evidence that the 
Apocalypse was written after the fall of Judaism, 
in the fact that the beast did not exist at the time it 
was written. This book, according to history, was 
written about the year 96, and much historical infor- 
mation is found in confirmation of this statement. 
But some have appeared, who deny all historical au- 
thority, and contend that the book was written prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. Not the slightest 
| evidence of this, however, can we gather from the 
book itself; and nota single prediction appears to 
refer to the Jews; nora remark intimates that Je- 
rusalem was in existence. 

Addressing the angel of the church at Smyrna, 

Christ, by the prophet, says, ‘* Behold, the devil 
shall cast some of you into prison, that ye may be 
tried ; and ye shall have tribulation ten days.’ (i. | 
10.) From this we understand that a tribulation of} 
| ten years was predicted to fall upon that church, in| 
/the life-time of some of its members, who lived 
|when the-prophet wrote. This was evidently ful-| 
filled in the persecution under the emperor Trajan, | 
which seems to have continued just ten years, comN 
mencing with the year 107, and ending 117. The 
persecutions uader Neroand Domitian were of much 
shorter duration ; and, had the prophet written prior 
to these, it is remarkable that he gave no prediction 
in reference to them. He wrote in the midst of a 
persecution, for he was under banishment, for the 
word of God, in the isle of Patmos, as he himself 
says, (i. 9,) and that under Domitian, was next to 
that under Trajan. Hence it is probable that he 
wrote, as history says he did, during the persecution 
under Domitian, about the year 95. It also appears 
that the kingdom of Christ had come ; for he says, 
(i. 9,) I John, who am also your brother and com- 
panion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and pa- 
tience of Jesus Christ.’ And, as this kingdom did 
not come till after the fall of Jerusalem, it is ey- 
ident, from this, also, that the book was written after 
this event. 

15. But how is it, if the Apocalypse were written 
after the second coming of Christ, that the second 
coming of Christ is predicted in this book ? It is true 
that several passages of this book predict a coming 
of Christ, but not his secondcoming. These, we ne- 
lieve, refer to other events. Near the commence- 
ment (i. 7) he says, ‘ Beheld he comes with clouds, 
and every eye shall see him.’ But as he points out 
no time when this will occur, we are at liberty to 
pass it over. Addressing the church at Ephesus 
also, he ‘says, (ii. 5,) ‘I will come unto thee quick- 
ly, and remove the candlestick out of his place, ex- 
cept thou repent.’ The candlestick is the church, 
(i. 20,) and the removal of that which constituted 
them a church is here, obviously, called a coming 
of Christ. A coming is also threatened, under the 
same condition, to the church of Pergamos, (verse 
16,) and another still to that of Sardis, (iii. 3.) 

Again he says, (iii. 11,) Behold, | come quickly.’ 
This proposition is repeated, at the end of the book, 
in these words: ‘He which testifies these things 
says, Surely I come quickly.’ To this the prophet 
say, ‘Amen. Even so, come Lord Jesus.’ Henee, 
whatever the event may have been, it was evidently 
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and customs were annihilated; whence it is said, 
*the heavens departed.’ All men and societies of 
sectional, called mountains, and all men and socie- 
ties of the empire at Jarge, called islands, were re- 
moved from that influence ; whence, in the language 
of prophecy, ‘every mountain and island were 
moved out of their places.’ 

This seems to have been » day of the wrath of 
the Lamb, as though retributive vengeance had fall- 
en upon paganism for the blood of martyred Christ- 
ians. And by this vengeance, the instruments of 
which were a vindictive populace, kings, great men, 
rich men, chief captains and mighty men, not only 
retired from public notice, but hid themselves in re- 
mote regions of country. 

17. Those who agree with us, in the belicf that 
Constantine's revolution fulfilled the opening of the 
sixth seal, must, we are confident, admit the cor- 
rectness of our definitions; at least, as applied to 
this prediction, But the terms used by Christ (Matt. 
xxiv..29) are the same, or similar; and the events 
which followed are precisely similar; and, we may 
ask, why have we not as much reason to believe that 
the commotions of the empire, from the year 64 to 
72, fulfilled this prediction of Christ, as we have to 
believe that the revolution of the empire, from the 
year 306 to 320, fulfilled this prediction of the proph- 
et John? Let every candid mind consider the ques- 
tion. 


———EEE EEE 
WORKING MEN’S REVOLUTION MEETING. 


A very large and enthusiastic meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening, 9th iust., in Faneuil Hall, to 
sympathize with the European Revolution and ex- 
press the sentimenis of the laboring class in regard 
to its application to this country. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. Geo. B. Proctor, and 
the following officers were appointed :— 

President—Albert J. Wright. 

Vice Presidents—John Turner, Charles H. De- 
Rochemont, Peter 1. Blacker, William C. Hibbard, 
James Campbell. 

Secretaries—Silas W. Wilder, Geo. Oakes, John 
F. Abbot. 

Mr. Wright, on taking the chair, addressed the 
meeting briefly and effectively, in relation to the 
purpose for which it had been called. 

Mr. James S. Babcock then submitted the fol- 
lowing Resolutions :— 

Resolved, That we, the Working Men of Boston, 
warmly congratulate our brothers, the Working 
Men of France, upon the triu:nphant issue of their 
glorious Revolution of February last, inasmuch as 
it released thei from a state of slavish bondage 
and wretchedness, and inspired them with that 
heroic spirit which swept a tyrant King from their 
soil—scattered the flame of freedom throughout 
all Europe, and convinced humanity every where 
that despotism and slavery are not the natural and_ 
necessary condition of the people. 

Resolved, That the inembers of the Provisional | 
Government of France, by their noble efforts to 
give dignity and ebaracter to Labor—by striking | 
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necting it with the exercise of political power, and | 
the consciousness of social equality and personal | 
independence, have displayed a wisdom in legis la- 
tion which stamps them as the first statesmen of. 
the age, and entitles them to the earnest gratitude 
of Working Men throughout the world. 

Resolved, That we teuder our heartfelt sympa- 
thies tothe English Chartists and the Repealers 
of Ireland—to the defenders of Itilinn liberty, and 
the patriots of Germany and Poland; and in send- 
ing them our cordial wishes for their success, as- 
sure them that the age has gone by when the 
constable’s staffor the soldier’s bayonet can suc- 
cessfully oppose the progress ofjustice and Reform. 

Resolved, That while we rejoice in the organi- 
zation of free institutions in the Old World, we 
are not indifferent to their support at home, and 
that we regard the despotic attitude of the slave 
power at the South, and the domineering ascen- 
dency of a Monied Oligarchy in the North, as 
equally hostile to the interest of Labor, and incom- 
patible with the preservation of popular rights, 

Resolved, That we call upon the Working Men 





desired by the Christians. It is also past, or we 
‘cannot define the term, quickly. 

If we recollect that, at the time the book was writ- 
ten, a violent persecution was raging in the Roman 
empire, the events to be desired by the Christians 
were evidently the cessation of this persecution, and 





ishment. If, then, to some of the race, all of whom 


restoration of Christian exiles. These events, as ap- 





of New England to oppose a mauly resistance to 
the insulting pretensions of a ‘ shabby genteel’ 
aristocracy, who already assume to control the 
elections and direct the legislation of the State, 
and who, through the y of their paltry lackeys, 
presume to dictate to free citizens the manner in 
which they shall exercise their right of the ballot. 
_ Resolved, That if we would procure the passage 





recommend— 


the Elective: Franchise ; 


| with a hoine. 


om it the curse and odium of slavery—by con- | > 


lay in one bed, and the rest in another. The moth- 
er and children had their heads severed from the 
body, or nearly so. The father's throat was cut. 


tween himself and wile. 


A reduction of the Hours of Labor; 
An efficient Lien Law ; 

The Freedom of the Public Lands ; 
The Inalienability of the Homestead ; 
The Abolition of the Poll Tax‘as a condition of 


An Industri] Department in the Government; 

Reduction of officers and saluries, especially all 
those of eight dollars a day. al upwards, to the 
standard value of other useful and necessary labor, 

Resolved, That the oppressed condition of 
female labor is a reproach to the age in which we 
live+ that’ it is “lyypocritical:to’ deplore the pre- 
yalence of immorality while no efficient efforts are 
made to protect the honor of womanhood by secur- 
ing to’ fetnate indastry a justand adequate reward ; 
—and we enrrestly call upowthe friends of Hu- 
manity and Justice toassist in surrounding the in- 
dustrious poor of the, sex. with. those. circumstances 
of decency and. comfort which are the surest 
guarantees of virtue. 

Resolved, That the glory and perpetuity of the 
American Republic do not depend upon an over- 
flowing ‘Treasury and powerfil .Navy—a large 
Standing Army—conquered territory—tailroads— 
canals—banks—corporations, nor any other feature 
that is generally supposed to constitute national 
wealth and greatvess, but upon the political and 
social equality of the whole people.their prosperity, 
contentment and morality—enjoying all the rights 
of men—industrious, intelligent, aud happy. 

The meeting was addressed by Horace Seaver, 
John Turner, Elizur Wright, John Orvis, Henry P. 
Trask, John Roach of Charlestown, and John C. 
Cluer, and the Resolutions were unanimously adop- 
ted. 





From the True Wesleyan. 
SHORT AND EASY LESSONS. 


uestion.— W hat is the unpardonable sin ? 
Ainswer.—To attack and expose the sins of the 
Clergy ! 
Q.—Should we not try them by the Bible stand- 
ard ? 
A.—By no means. They are themselves the 
standard. 
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Q.—What is the greatest injury to religion ? 
4A,—To oppose and expose the errors and sins 
of its professors and teachers. 
Q.—Is not the peace of the Church of infinitely 
more importance than its purily ? 
A—Certainly. Aud whata wor 
Reformers have made in every age ! 
Q.—Is innovation always wrong ? 
4.—Yes. fence the introduction of the Gos- 
pel was a sore evil. 
Q.—Whiat is the true doctrine of consistency ? | 
A.—‘ Modern’ consistency is to profess to be an | 
abolitionist, and at the same tine oppose abolition : | 
say that slavery is a dreadful evil, and at the same | 
time carefully abstain, and use your most vigorous | 
exertions to make others abstain from any attempt 
to destroy it. 
Q.—What are the best means of overthrowing 
popular vices ? 
1.—Leuing them alone. 
Q.—Whiat is the true system o 
Gospel ? 
A—*Modern’ preaching consists in, as far as 
may be, touching no sin of which any person pre- 
sent is guilty. And this for the most obvious rea-| 
son, they might become offended, and the preacher | 
lose popularity, or which would be as bad, bread 
and butter. 
.— Who are the true friends of the Gospel ? 
—Thore who take vare vat to extend its prin- 
ciples and blessings inpartially to all men, 
.—Is God a respecter of persons? 
4.—Yes; he loves the white man, and the rich 
man, and honorable man, far above the black man, 
and the poor man, and the obscure man, and so 
ought we. 
Q.— What kind of an institution is a Republican 
Government? 
-4.—One in which one war of the citizens buy 
and sell the orHEeR HALF! 
.—Is truth mighty, and will it prevail ? 
_—Yes; in respect to every thing but slavery ; 
statistics will overthrow it. 
INDIANA. 
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Tue Press anp THE Povrit.—Is there a Press 
ora Pulpit iu Massachusetts that will not give ut- 
teranc: to a righteous indignation in view of the 
recent transactions at Washington? If so, then 
that Pulpit or Press, we hesttate not to affirm, is 
false to its trust. The minister whose, soul.is not 
moved by scenes like these in his own country, had 
better kaep silent about the corruptions of the 
heathen! In what corner of the earth is there in- 
iquity more stupendous, crime more provoking” to 
God, than that perpetrated at Washington under 
the protection of the United States. laws? Read 
the account in another columu, There ought to 
be a public meeting in every town and village at 
the North to testify against the abomination. If 
the Pulpit and the Press had not connived at such 
wickedness in past time—if they were even now 
prompt to spenk against itas they should, the per- 
petrators would be compelled to hide away from 
the just indignation of a Christian community—| 
Blackstone Chronicle. 


! 








Alexandre Dumas, the novelist, has been named | 
by acclamation, honorary president of a club of work- | 
ing-men. He exhibited to them a statement, in| 
which he demonstrated, that by the publication of | 
his books and the representation of his dramas, he 
had fed, for fifteen years, on‘an average, more than 
two thousand persons a day. 


Petty Knavery.—The people of Cincinnati lately 
held a meeting to respond to the Revolutionary 
movements in France, and adopted a series of reso- 
lutions, two of which speak in approving terms of 
the act of emancipation of the slaves, by the 
French. ‘The Washington Union publishes the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, with the exception of those 
two resolutions. 


The Rey. Wm. King has arrived at Cincinnati 
from. Louisiana, with fourteen of his manumitted 
slaves, whom he intends to educate and provide 
[A noble rebuke to the thousands of 
his cloth, who are steeped in the iniquity of slave- 
holding. As he thus manifests that he means no 
longer to belong to the ‘brotherhood of thieves’ 
y personal participation in their outrages on human- 
ity, let him also free himself from all professional 
and ecclesiastical connexion with the vile system to 
which they so tenaciously and wickedly adhere.) 


Protestantism in France.—\t is stated that there 
were but 50 evangelical ministers, and less than 40 
colporteurs employed in France in 1836. There 
are now over 300 ministers, nearly 80 evangelists, 
and between 200 and 300 colporteurs, 


Generals Cushing, Pillow and Towson have ar- 
rived at New Orleans. Gen S.ott sailed on the 30th 
in the St. Petersburg for New York. 


Murder of a Family of Siz Persons.—A friend at 
Wiscasset, Maine, writes under date of the 14th inst. 
— One of the most awful tragedies that ever oc- 
cusred in this vicinity, came to our ears yesterday. 
In Edgecomb, the town opposite this, on Friday, a 
man by the name of George W. Pinckham murdered 
his wife and four children, and ended his bloody 
work by taking his own life. The instruments used 
were proifbly an axe and razor found in the room 
and by the bedside. The father and two children 


At appears that it was a matter of agreement be- 
The same arrangement 
had before been entered into, but for some reason 
was not carried nut. ‘The cause is supposed to be 
mentat derangement, which is said to have existed 
for some years in both man and wife, and which is 








\thought to have originated, primarily, in * Millerisin.’ 


placed in an erect position, and left UNsUApported, s} 

forthwith fell backward to the ground if ni 
well supported, she made an effurt to walk oa 
foot, when carried forward, despite her efforts to the 
coutrary, would cross tie other. Sue had bees i: 

this condition nearly a year. Her treatment com 

meneed the 16th of Sept., and was continued to the 
25th Oct , only, when she left, so far recovered as 
to be able to walk half a mile with ease. Since hey 
return to her family, she has continued her baths 
with corresponding improvement in her bealth She 
now attends to her domestic duties, and with the 
assistance of a sural) girl, does the work uf her fani. 
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Patients are desired to bring three com‘ortabies, 
one pair of woolen blankets, one pair of sheets, ja) 
a dozen towels marked, with old linen for bandages 
Terms, from 5 to 10 dollars per week, x 
cording to the necessities or choice of the patients 
Those who are Jess particular in the selection of 
rooms, or are willing to oceupy them in common wilh 
others, will be charged less. 
Athol, March, 1345. 


MEDICATED INHALATION, 


IN PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, BRONCHITIS 
ASTHMA, CHRONIC AFFECTIONS 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


DR. FROST 


CAN BE CONSULTED BY PATIENTS AT AIS OFFICE, 
No. 57 Cambridge Street, 
BOSTON, 


HERE he treats the above Complaints bys 
\ new and decided improved method, by wht 
the Patient is principally released of the nausea 
effects of continued taking of pRvGs, but reeeites! 
medicine by INHALATION to the parts affected,» 
that the healthy paris.of the system need not bed: 
fected and sickened by the curative semedy, thus 
giving a practical remedy to the disease, and leaving 
nature to pursue its true course. Patients out of the 
city are requested to be as minute as possible ip the 
detail of their cases, as to the duration of thew em 
plaints, the symptoms, age, habits of living, oceupt 
tion, &e. Address Post Pain—advice gratis, 

Note.—The most prevalent of all diseases incides! 
to our climate,—CONSUM PTION —may genes! 
be traced toa slight cold. By an estimate not ong 
since made, it appears that upwards of oxz nuspelt 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND die annually of Polmory 
Complaints. JP TAKE HEED, DELAYS ARE 

DANGEROUS. Jyos nov) 
DR. JONAS W. CHAPMAN, 
F unrivalled reputation as 4 THOMSONIAS 
PHYSICIAN in this city, may be consul 
daily at his office, Temple street, second door {ea 
Cambridge street. 

Dr. C. having been many years , 
Dr. Samuel Thomson, the discoverer ane jane 
of the system of medical practice which bears is 
name, has nad signal opportanities of pete . 
himself in this important and popular seiner, i 
is now attending physician in mavy families in ven 
Dr. ‘Thomson introduced his principles an¢ P” 
tice of medicine from twenty to forty reo 

During his long experience as & Phys noe 
C. has been called to attend many cases whied , 
baffled the skill of the most eminent _, 2 
the O/d Schvol, and paserey patients can bec’ 
sulted on application at the office. “a: 

Mavaesaine is peculiarly successful _ = 
treatment, and the mother that has been cane n 
der the old and the new systems, 's always ee 
give her testimony in favor of the new, and 4f 

‘the old mineral practice. 

THE NEW MEDICAL ESTABLISHMEM | 
at the corner of Cambridge and Tempe ie 
eonstantly supplied with all the vegetable w pedi 
which are contained in Thomson s Moterie ee 

The ANTI-SCORBUTIC SYRUP, forscro™ 
affections ; : 

The RENOVATING ik fo 
izziness and costiveness ; ané aie sir 
; The VEGETABLE RESTORATIVE, © 
gestion, 

Are medicines that nee 
tablish their value. 

Office, recollect, is at the 

Cornér of Cambridge an 

Jan. 24 i 


GEORGE HOYT 
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ISAAC CALDWELL’S 
Genteel Boarding House, bd 


P to Ne. 
d m No. 20 Butolph-street, 
meres Nahi near Cambridgestree that 
C. would respectfully inform the Pry ys 
1. has fitted up and opened his ine mar 100 
date with Board and Lodging those *foll® golicitt# 
him with their patronage. He payne" jp eve? 
share. No pains will be egonen be oe" Tere 
way a pleasant and agreeable ho April 
erate. one 
NEW BOOK® 
Fe SALE at the Anti-Slavery 
Cornhill, viz os tt 
The Liberty Bell for 1848. viet 80 
Life of Wm. W. Brown, 2nd Edits *¢, bounds” 
al matter and new engravings 
1-2 cts.—in paper covers, 25 cls 
Mr. Shackford'’s Appeal in reget 
Mexico—12 1-2 cts. 
Positian and Duties of the North; ¥ 
very.. By Andrew P. Peabody a 
Wm. W. Brown's Lectare before t 


i i 5 cts. 
‘Slavery Society in Salem—: 
Six Months at Graefenverg. By Henry 





. ot 
Depository» - 


Tu 


to the War 
regard 
ts. 
“Ladies Ae 
Cc wrigt! 
1,00. 
pit ‘Crowninshield the Assassit, "” 


the Soldier; the Difference”... 
soosiey c. Wright—3 cts. single, ?° 





